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Where Does 
the Farm Dollar 
Go from Here? 


ARMERS tell us that they get little 

satisfaction out of “averages”—as 
they usually find themselves below 
the reported “average.” This raises a 
very interesting point which has never 
been raised in the same way before. 
We can quote acres of figures show- 
ing what the “average” farmer is get- 
ting for his crops and what the “av- 
erage” farmer is paying for what he 
buys. But it is perfect- 





ly true that these “av- fe TIO lOINTolnlol— 
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erages” do not fit the 
case of any single indi- 
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who have to buy their corn. Cheap 
wheat helps the farmers who have to 
buy their flour. And cheap cotton 
would help all the farmers except 
those who raise cotton and have had a 
share in the crop-curtailment benefits 
from the processing taxes. The farm 
families that have to pay bigger prices 
for their clothing, sheets, towels, 
thread, twine, bags, etc., can see no 
virtue in high prices for cotton. Even 
cotton planters write us saying they 
can’t afford to buy cotton shirts for 
their own backs. Wool growers write 
us that they can’t even afford to knit 


the yarn made from their own sheep. 
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times what they did a 
year ago—but not all 
farmers are hog farm- 
ers. Corn “averaged” 
84.8 cents a bushel on 
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But there are several 
million farmers who 
couldn’t even explain 
what is meant by the 
“corn-hog ratio.” It 
means the number of 
bushels of corn 100 pounds of live hogs 
will buy in the local market. This is 
worse than so much Greek to the 
farmer who raises neither corn nor 
hogs for market. Wheat “averaged” 
87.8 cents a bushel on the farm May 
15 against 69.5 cents a year ago. But 
there are several million farmers who 
don’t raise wheat. Cotton “averaged” 
12 cents a pound May 15 compared 
with 11 cents a year ago. But think 
of the farmers in the North who 
wouldn’t know what a cotton boll 
was if they saw one. Potatoes “av- 
eraged” 44.6 cents a bushel May 15 
compared with 73.7 cents a year ago. 
Here something tragic has happened; 
you can see that by the terrible drop 
in price since last year. But cheaper 
potatoes are not tragic to the millions 
of farm families who raise few if any 
potatoes. Cheap potatoes help the 
farmers who have to buy their pota- 
toes. Cheap corn helps the farmers 


of the farm dollar as translated into purchasing power. y 
has made a big gain from the low point of 1933—but it still has some cant 


Special Pathfinder chart showing, *: each year from 1913 to 1935, the 
index level of ALL commodities, the level of FARM products and the value 


distance to go before it will reach parity. 


Cotton, corn and wheat are the great 
farm staples—but there are millions 
of farmers who diversify their crops 
and raise almost everything but cot- 
ton, corn and wheat. So where could 
we find our “average” farmer if we 
went out to look for him? We would 
never find him, for he doesn’t exist. 
The “average” farmer is a mathe- 
matical composite. The “average” 
farmer raises SO MANY bushels of 
wheat, SO MANY bushels of corn, SO 
MANY pounds of cotton, SO MANY 
pounds of tobacco, SO MANY hogs, SO 
MANY sheep, SO MANY milch cows, 
SO MANY beef cattle—and so on all 
the way down the line through the 
list of several hundred farm products. 
Out of these numerous farm products 
the government selects only 44 on 
which to base its figures. From these 
it works out w hat the “average” is. 
This “average” is the best than can be 
done by the statistical sharps—but we 





The farm dollar they 


repeat that it does not give a true 
picture of any individual farmer. The 
“average” farmer has 2.85 children 
but this doesn’t help the individual 
farmer who counts how many “head” 
he has and finds they number a full 
dozen—and is faced with the task of 
clothing and feeding them all. The 
“average” farmer has an auto and a 
half—but this doesn’t given any rides 
to the farm family who can’t buy even 
one auto. The “average” farmer lives 
in a home with 4.7 rooms—but this 
doesn’t help the millions who have 
never had any such homes and never 
will. The “average” farm home is 
lighted by 1.8 electric 
lights—but this is sad 
news when we learn 
that only one rural home 
in 10 has any electric 
current at all. We boast 
of our conquest of the 
economic problem 
through the use of sci- 
entific research, ma- 
chinery and labor-sav- 
ing methods—but how 
can we reconcile this 
boast with the fact that 
so many million Amer- 
ican homes can’t have 
the benefit of abundant 
light? What comfort is 
it to such families to be 
told that the “average” 
home has SO MANY 
electric lights — when 
themselves often 
even afford the 
price of oil for a kero- 
sene lamp? In other 
words, in order to make up an “aver- 
age,” there have to be a vast number 
of people who are BELOW the aver- 
age. Of course there are also a vast 
number who are ABOVE the average. 
Hence the “average” means nothing. 
It certainly means nothing to those 
who are safely above the average line, 
and it is a slap at those who are below. 
It is a well known fact that in any 
nation the distribution of income is 
uneven. We can figure the “average” 
annual income of the people of the 
United States—but these statistics lose 
their virtue when we remember that 
a comparative few enjoy the lion’s 
share of the income and that the great 
majority have incomes much smaller 
than the “average.” We all know that 
this rule of unequal distribution of in- 
come applies to the business world— 
but it has remained for Col. Leonard 
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‘TIMELY TOPICS 


UTILITIES FIGHT FOR LIFE 

Public utility holding companies 
have grown used to getting blamed for 
almost everything from high electric 
rates to the downfall of big invest- 
ment structures like that of the In- 
sulls; charges which have involved 
them in a battle for their very lives. 
In one of his special messages to Con- 
gress President Roosevelt roundly de- 
nounced all holding units as being 
contrary to American traditions of 
law and business. At the same time 
he urged passage of the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bill providing for abolishing all 
“unnecessary” holding companies by 
1942. Bitter debate raged and after 
many conferences administration lead- 
ers indicated the measure would be 
toned down but that large units would 
still be forced to form into regional 
systems. 

Opponents have made much of the 
fact that in many instances the hold- 
ing companies abused their powers. It 
was revealed how some “wrote up” 
or gave a high fictitious value to prop- 
erty of their subsidiaries and compa- 
nies under their control in order to 
keep power rates up thus assuring a 
“fair return” on their “investment.” 
Some built up the stock of companies 
under them by the practice known as 
“pyramiding.” Other cases were re- 
ported where they charged the com- 
panies under their control excessive 
fees; in some instances, it was said, 
charges were as much as 100 per cent 
of the cost of services. 

Yet, there is no denying that as a 
whole they have had their good points. 
From reports of the Federal Trade 
Commission it would appear that only 
through them was it possible to ob- 
tain virtually unlimited funds with 
which to extend and expand smaller 
and weaker operating companies. Also, 
unified management and large scale 
production were brought about by 
combining several smaller units into a 
single large one. Finally, in many 
cases service was undoubtedly im- 
proved and extended, production cost 
reduced and consumption increased, 
thereby creating a tendency toward 
lower rates which were placed into 
effect in some areas, 

While most senators agreed strict 
regulation was necessary much oppo- 
sition was leveled at the clause giving 
the Securities Exchange Commission 
power to grant exemption or to abol- 
ish any or all companies affected. This, 
some said, was another step toward 
nationalization of industry. Company 
representatives have expressed their 
willingness for regulation if the pres- 
ent set-up is left undisturbed. But 
their opponents claimed that with a lit- 
tle “juggling” by sharp lawyers regu- 
lation could be evaded as in the past. 

In the mind of the investing public 
perhaps the most telling argument ad- 
vanced against the measure was that 
passage would destroy billions of dol- 
lars worth of investments held by 








some 5,000,000 persons. Stacks of let- 
ters which the solons said were in- 
stigated by the utilities poured into 
Congress asking defeat of the measure 
on these grounds. Its authors, howev- 
er, said the law could easily be com- 
plied with without loss of a dollar 
since its purpose was merely to pre- 
vent one big company exercising con- 
trol over a multitude of smaller ones. 
In reporting its approval of the bill 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee affirmed this and declared the 
market value of utility securities 
would be strengthened rather than 
weakened by replacing those of big 
holding companies with those of 
sound operating companies. 
es 


WORK-RELIEF LIMITED 


It now appears that the immense 
work-relief program which stirred up 
so much interest in this country may 
be in some respects only a mirage. 
Visions of great, useful projects giving 
employment to millions and lasting 
benefits to the nation are now fading 
and the program is threatening to de- 
teriorate into a second CWA. In spite 
of the enormous amount of wealth 
represented by $4,880,000,000, appar- 
ently that great amount of money is 
not sufficient to put into effect the 
elaborate work-relief plans. In order 
to accomplish its purpose the $4,880,- 
000,000 must provide steady wages for 
3,500,000 able-bodied people, now on 
relief, for one year. But on big-scale 
projects such as many of those plan- 
ned labor falls far short of making up 
the major part of the expense. Bricks, 
steel, concrete, etc., run the total cost 
up to several times the amount paid 
out for labor. Therefore, with the 
exception of slum clearance and model 
housing, all such projects may have to 
be eliminated. 

Cold facts arrived at through more 
or less simple figures show that the 
entire program must be run at an aver- 
age cost of about $1,100 per person 
employed. That means the wages 


each man draws for one year, plus the 
cost of the bricks he lays, the con- 
crete he pours, or the trees he plants 
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—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Something’s wrong with the pump if all 
this spending doesn’t prime her. 
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Offering Uncle Sam his latest stream-lined 


model to replace that ancient “rig.” 


during that time must not exceed 
$1,100. With a ban placed on near! 

all projects the total cost of which 
exceeds this amount it doesn’t tak: 
much figuring to see what will hap) 

to the more expensive undertakings 
which require the expenditure of 
comparatively large sums of money 
for materials. 

But while many of the rosy aspects 
of the work-relief program have been 
removed by the new developments it 
still can accomplish its purpose—t 
give useful employment to 3,500,000 
employables on relief rolls. There are 
many jobs that do come within the 
$1,100 limit which have been awaiting 
just such a situation to provide labor 
for their accomplishment. Uncon- 
trolled erosion which is steadily steal- 
ing the fertility from our soils needs 
men to check it, and denuded forest 
areas are awaiting new trees. There 
are parks to develop, roads to build, 
and innumerable other jobs to do 
which never would be done by privat: 
enterprise but which certainly would 
benefit the country. It is hardly nec- 
essary that the construction effected 
by the projects be in form of bricks 
and steel and concrete. And despit« 
delays, setbacks, etc., the program wil! 
go forward as rapidly as possible. 

However, one of the saddest parts 
about the new financial limitation on 
projects is the fact that it will elimi- 
nate much of the indirect employment 
that would be created by the comps 
nies furnishing material for the hus 
projects. It was estimated at one time 
that such employment would near! 
equal that given directly by the gov- 
ernment, 

—  —— 


POLITICAL POT BOILING OVER 


Due to the fact that it is so far fron 
November 1936 it now begins to look 
as if some politicians will have to 
drink cold political coffee long befor« 
we are certain as to just who will | 
our next president. The political fires 
are already so hot that the old pot is 
boiling over. If something isn’t don: 
soon to control the heat the makings 
will burn or the old pot will explod: 
Ever since the Roosevelt New Dea! 
Democrats snowed under the Hoove' 
G. Q. P. the Old Guard has been hut! 
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ing and pufling on the New Deal front 
wall trying to blow it down. For the 
past two and a half years, as one re- 
storative after another has been ad- 
ministered to the Elephant, that huff- 
ing and puffing has been in vain, al- 
though the patient, everyone must ad- 
mit, has taken on a new vigor bol- 
stered by renewed hope. 

Various would-be party leaders and 
indeed would-be presidential candi- 
dates have burned the ether waves not 
so much in the hope of saving the 
country, perhaps, but of advancing 
their personal band wagons nearer the 
head of the come-back parade. Even 
the now historic “grass roots” con- 
vention of Republicans at Springfield, 
[ll.. was scheduled by G. O. P. leaders 
of nine Midwestern states without 
anything definite to work on, As an 
actual fact it failed to attract much 
political attention, even in the Re- 
publican ranks, until like a bomb- 
shell came the Supreme Court decision 
killing the NRA and, incidentally, one 
of the strongest (up to that time) Re- 
publican campaign issues. That left 
the G. O. P. practically issueless for 
time being. 

But then the President, in his press 
talk on the Supreme Court decision, 
intimated that the Constitution should 
be broadened to permit social and eco- 
nomic protection by the federal gov- 
ernment. Naturally, the Republicans 
quickly seized that as an issue for the 
1936 campaign, regardless of how in- 
significant it really was. Expecting 
the President to strive to save his re- 
covery program, even if his actions 
might be construed as defiance of the 
Supreme Court, Republicans of all sta- 
tions rallied to make the Springfield 
“grass roots” affair one of greater sig- 
nificance to Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. Great signs of vitality 
were shown as demands for participa- 
tion far exceeded expectations. 

Just prior to the convention former 
President Hoover and ex-Gov. Frank 
O. Lowden, now 74, of Illinois, buried 
their political rivals’ hatchets and 
igreed in a discussion at the latter’s 
home that the 1936 presidential cam- 
paign issue will be fought over what 
Lowden called “the proposed changes 
in the form of government.” In a for- 
mal statement concerning his talk 
with Lowden, who was a candidate 
for the G. O, P. nomination in 1928, 
Hoover said: “We discussed the effect 
upon the future of America of the 
administration proposals to change to 
a European form of government.” Sig- 
nificant, too, was the last minute 
change in the principal speaker of the 
“grass roots” confab, Ex-Gov. Lowden 
was substituted for Harrison E. Spang- 
ler, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., chairman of 
the Pre-Convention Committee. 

The theme of Lowden’s address was 
\merican institutions as opposed to 
centralization and a dictatorship un- 
der the New Deal. He declared: “The 
preservation of the basic issues of the 
Constitution is the supreme issue of 
the hour.” However, the convention 
was called, it was claimed, to promote 
principles and measures, and not men. 
sut the convention turned into a bit- 





ter personal attack on President Roose- 
vell and his administration, charging 
him with betraying his party and the 
American people. Instead of any real 
constructive plans and measures the 
principal business was the passage of 
resolutions entitled “A declaration of 
grievances” attacking the New Deal. 
The slogan or keynote phrase emanat- 
ing from Springfield was “Save the 
Constitution,” but to some Americans 
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“T’ll huff and I'll puff and I'll blow your 
old house down!” says the G. O. P. 


this has a hollow sound reminiscent 
of “A chicken in every pot.” 

Lowden was a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination in 1920. In 1924 
he was offered the vice presidential 
nomination but declined it. Again in 
1928 he sought nomination as the head 
of the party ticket, but when his 
farm plank was rejected he with- 
drew his name as a candidate and 
Hoover was nominated on the first 
ballot, thus burying Lowden politi- 
cally. Since then he has _ appar- 
ently lived contentedly in obscurity, 
with his fine farm, his fine cattle and 
his Pullman Co, interests. He has 
been resurrected now, some Demo- 
crats believe, in an effort to draw the 
farm vote away from the New Deal. 
But that will be like keeping flies 


3 
away from an open molasses barrel 
because the farmers made nothing and 
lost what they had under recent G. O. 
P. rule and have learned to know 
better times under the New Deal. 

About the only thing that stops the 
Republicans from having a real, hon- 
est-to-goodness issue in this charge of 
“changing our form of government” is 
the fact that President Roosevelt nev- 
er tried to save his recovery program 
in defiance of the Supreme Court. Ac- 
cepting the court’s decision as final 
he has decreed that NRA be extended 
only as a fact finding body. Naturally 
his political opponents are a bit dis- 
appointed. But instead of giving them 
a real issue the President has made it 
clear there will be no attempt to cir- 
cumvent the court. 

The fact that he has suggested a 
possible broadening of the Constitu- 
tion is not cause for crying “dictator- 
ship” and “European” form of govern- 
ment. At least it is too early for that. 
The President has not yet outlined 
what Constitutional changes are nec- 
essary. Besides, the Constitution has 
been changed a number of times by 
the people and the nation still lives. 
In framing our Constitution the deter- 
mination of its makers was to “form 
a more perfect union” and “to promote 
the general welfare” of the whole peo- 


ple. If the President or any other 
political leader can persuade the 
whole people that any proposed 


amendment which they may have up 
their sleeves would do those two 
things no doubt such an amendment 
would be voted by the people. If they 
didn’t like it they could vote it out 
again, just as was the case with Pro- 
hibition and Repeal. 
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FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Capt. Anthony Eden, minister with- 
out portfolio, denounced the Italian 
press which has launched an anti- 
British campaign and refuted the ac- 
cusations of Premier Mussolini, He 
denied Britain had encouraged the 
Ethiopian government purposely to 
“adopt a hostile attitude toward 
Italy,” or that England planned to set 
up a protectorate over that country 
herself. 

Field Marshal Julian Byng, first Vis- 
count Byng of Vimy, “hero of Vimy 
Ridge,” died at Thorpe Hall, Thorpe- 
Le-Soken, Essex, after an emergency 
operation. Lord Byng, 72, had been 
in ill health for some time and had re- 
cently returned from a visit to the 
United States. 

Fighting steadily to regain her ten- 
nis crown, Helen Wills Moody won 
the St. George’s Hill tournament in 
Weybridge by downing Mrs. Elsie 
Goldsack Pittman. 


ITALY 


Declaring Italy was only taking a 
lesson from other nations which paid 
no attention to world opinion while 
they were creating an empire, Pre- 
mier Mussolini told the soldiers in 
Cagliari, Sardinia, who were prepar- 
ing to sail for Africa, “We will pay no 
attention to what may be said across 
the frontier.” He added Italy had 
“old and new accounts to settle.” 

While he himself referred to Eng- 
land in his attacking statement about 
empire-builders, Il Duce ordered the 
Italian press to soft-pedal the anti- 
British campaign which was started 
by an outburst of the Giornale d'Italia, 
a semi-government paper. 


GERMANY 


Negotiations with Germany’s foreign 
creditors were opened in Berlin by Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, minister of econom- 
ics, for an extension 
of the moratorium on 
the Reich long-term 
debts. The debt holi- 
day was declared last 
year and expires the 
end of this month, 
and unless renewed 
voluntarily, the 
Reichsbank indicated 
it would force a pro- 
longation on the 
creditors. 

The Reich’s jobless 
dropped 213,000 in 
May, according to 
the Labor Office, leaving 2,020,000 still 
without work. 

Nine members of a Biblical society 
in the Walderberg mountain district 
were sentenced to from one to six 
month’s imprisonment for disobeying 
the government and insulting Reichs- 
fuehrer Hitler. 

The editors of 20 newspapers were 
suspended and face trial for printing 
the statement of a Catholic Archbishop 








Schacht 


who pleaded for the cause of the nuns 
and monks who have been jailed for 
violating the German exchange regu- 
lations. 

Brother Epiphen, Franciscan monk, 
appealed the 10-year sentence and 
$140,000 fine imposed on him for smug- 
gling money out of the country. 


MANCHOUKUO 


Because of the restrictions on for- 
eign business firms and _ specifically 
the Manchoukuoan oil monopoly law 
two American companies in Mukden 
and Harbin have liquidated their hold- 
ings in the country in preparation to 
closing the branches. Other companies 
are expected to follow suit. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Reports were current the real rea- 
son for the honeymoon trip of German 
Air Minister Gen. Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering and his bride in the Balkans 
was to build up an anti-Soviet bloc 
under Germany’s thumb of all the na- 
tions from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 
While in Yugoslavia General Goering 
had an hour’s conference on this sub- 
ject with Premier Bogolyub Yevtich, 
the Regent Prince Paul, and the War 
and Finance Ministers. 

GREECE 

The cause of monarchy in Greece 
received a set-back when the adher- 
ents of the cause received only seven 
seats in Parliament in the general 
election and the Tsaldaris-Kondylis 
party whose followers crushed the 
last revolt won 287 seats. Immediate- 
ly after the final tally of the votes was 
made Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris an- 
nounced a national plebiscite would 
be held on the restoration of the king. 


POLAND 


Gen. Juljan Stachiewicz replaced 
General Gasiorowski as Chief of the 
General Staff—the first change in ar- 
my commanders since the death of 
Marshal Josef Pilsudski. The latter’s 
successor, Gen. Eduard Rydz-Smigly, 
appointed the new Chief of Staff. 


JAPAN 


Prince Sumi, 19, youngest brother 
of the Emperor, was bitten and slight- 
ly wounded by a dog which attacked 
him during maneuvers On a drill field 
in Tokyo. The young prince is a cadet 
at a military academy. 

The Foreign Office was in receipt of 
a note of protest sent by the Soviet 
government against the alleged pene- 
tration of Soviet territory by Japan’s 
Manchoukuoan forces and the subse- 
quent shooting of a Red soldier. To- 
kyo countered with a similar note 
charging the Soviets with invasion of 
Manchoukuoan territory. 


ARGENTINA 


After the specter of failure had bob- 
bed up several times in front of them, 
the mediators and the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Paraguay and Bolivia, meeting 
in Buenos Aires, agreed to a 12-day 
truce in the Chaco war and a method 
for proceeding in the matter of arbi- 
tration. Representatives of the United 
States, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Uru- 


The Pathfinde,; 


guay and Brazil drew up the trie, 
plan which was later submitted f,, 
official approval of the Bolivian 4), 
Paraguayan governments. 


SWITZERLAND 


With the United States sitting 
the first time as a full member ;), 
International Labor Organization },, 
in Geneva for its annual confer: 
Dr. Walton Hale Hamilton in a spe: 
to the representatives of 48 nati: 
tossed in the support of the United 
States on the side of a world 40-hour- 
week and collective bargaining. 


FRANCE 


Following the fall of the Flanii 
and the short-lived Bouisson cabinet 
and the refusal of Jules Jeannc 
president of 
Senate, to bec: 
premier, Presi: 


Lebrun called 
Pierre Laval. 
Edouard Herriot 


and Francois Pie- 
tri to form a min- 
istry. All failed 
but M. Laval who 
succeeded on his 
second §attenipt, 
forming a Coali- 
tion governn 
which was satlis- 
factory to the Chamber of Deputies. 
The first act of the Laval ministry was 
to wring from the Chamber the dicta- 
torial powers necessary if the franc 
was to be saved which that body had 
denied two former premiers. 


RUSSIA 


Both Dr. Eduard Benes, Czecho- 
slovak foreign minister, and Maxim 
Litvinoff, Soviet foreign commissar, 
pledged their respective nations to ex- 
haustive efforts toward bringing other 
countries into the collective securily 
system as the only way of preserving 
the peace of the world. In Moskva 
for a series of talks on the general 
situation and to ratify the recently 
concluded Soviet-Czech mutual assist- 
ance and trade pacts, Dr. Benes pleds- 
ed Praha to such action in an address 
after the first parley. 

A credit agreement calling for th 
purchase of over $10,000,000 werth of 
goods in Czechoslovakia was signed 
by the two countries before Dr. Benes 
went to Moskva. This was the first 
loan accorded the Soviets by thi 
Czechs. 

Ivan 





Laval 


Vladimirovich , Michurin, 5), 
known as the “Soviet Luther Bur- 
bank,” because of his horticultura! 
work, died in Michurinsk, the town 
named in his honor. 

Abel S, Yenukidze, an old Bolshevik 
and long a prominent Soviet official, 
was ousted from the Communist part) 
for political corruption and leading 3 
dissolute life. His expulsion lent truth 
to the rumors of a struggle now going 
on in the party between various fac- 
tions. 

A note was sent to Sofiya to protest 
against Bulgarian authorities permil- 
ting anti-Soviet activities to flourish 
unhampered in that capital. 
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Japan Stirs Fears 
Over New Moves in 


North China Zone 


What may very well turn into an- 
other Manchurian incident of 1931 is 
the Japanese presentation of certain 


demands on China which she must 
agree to—or else. Whether China 


submits peacefully or forces Japan to 
use a show of arms the result will 
likely be the same—North China will 
come under Nipponese domination. 

Recent demands made by Japan 
were: 1. Immediate dismissal of Gen. 
Yu Hseuh-Chung, chairman of the pro- 
vincial government at Hopei, 2. Ob- 
taining of Japanese consent before 
appointing Chinese officials in North 
China. 3. Abolition of the Peiping 
Military Committee. 4. Withdrawal 
of all Kuomintang (national govern- 
ment party) organizations from North 
China. These demands were handed 
Gen. Ho Ying-Chin, Chinese war min- 
ister and chairman of the Peiping mil- 
itary committee, by two Japanese of- 
ficers and were submitted because of 
increasing anti-Japanese agitation in 
the Peiping and Tientsin areas. Act- 
ing on the first of these peremptory 
requests which amounted to an ulti- 
matum, the Chinese government dis- 
missed the Hopei Province governor 
from his post, transferring him to an- 
other position in the interior of Chi- 
na. Simultaneously, the seat of the 
provincial government in Tientsin 
was moved to Paotingfu after Japa- 
nese troops, tanks and armored cars 
demonstrated in the foreign conces- 
sion of the former city. 

Later, after a series of hurried con- 
ferences the Chinese authorities agreed 
to accept in toto Japan’s terms, and 
while it was thought an armed clash 
was thus immediately averted some 
doubt was felt over the future. This 
was by reason of the fact that the 
Chinese soldiers who were sent en 
masse out of the North China area 
would learn sooner or later the exact 
reason for the move and might start 
a battle to avenge this blot on their 
national honor, 

Meanwhile, troop replacements in 
the North China area arrived there, 
although military leaders termed the 
move part of a regular schedule for 
the relief of details, the new force has 
received orders to remain indefinitely. 
Not only that but the new detail is 
three times the size of the one de- 
parting. Japanese leaders termed this 
shift, coming at the time of the pre- 
sentation of the demands, a “coinci- 
dence.” It was also learned the war 
office in Tokyo forwarded orders to 
all commanders in the North China 
district to prepare for action in the 
region below the Great Wall. 

Indications were Japanese action 
would not be confined to the area 
around Tientsin and Peiping alone, for 
the Chinese government received 
word Japanese planes landed at Pan- 
chiang, Inner Mongolia, and later rep- 
resentatives from Nippon demanded 


of the Mongolian autonomy council 
that it move its seat of government 
from Pailingmaio to Peitzemiac so that 
Japanese barracks could be built be- 
tween the two towns, Japan also ask- 
ed permission to build an airdrome at 
Panchiang and to set up a special ad- 
ministration in that region. Further- 
more, Japan will not hesitate to send 
troops to Shanghai, Hankow or Fu- 
kien Province in South China if the 
need arises, Maj. Gen. Isogai, Japanese 
military attache, said in Shanghai. 
Continuing the General stated: “The 
present acute situation has been cre- 
ated by the intrigues and terroristic 
acts of the Blue Shirts and other se- 
cret organizations ... and if they 
cause any untoward acts the Japanese 
army will not hesitate to act.” He 
went on to say that conditions had 
not been settled to Japan’s satisfac- 
tion as they were pledged to be under 
the Tangku Truce of May, 1933, which 
ended the Sino-Japanese war, and 
Nippon could not afford to wait in- 
definitely for China to take such ac- 
tion. The General went on to say 
that “one man only can change Japa- 
nese policy in North China, and that is 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek—only he can 
arrange a final settlement of all out- 
standing Chino-Japanese disputes.” 
As for foreigners in the zone, Col. 
Takashi Sakai, chief of staff in Tient- 
sin, assured Americans and others 
they “need have no fear that they will 
suffer if Tientsin and Peiping are add- 
ed to the demilitarized zone.” “Busi- 
ness,” he added, “will continue as 
usual,” but despite such optimism sev- 
eral business firms prepared to move 
out, The State Department in Wash- 
ington followed the trend of events 
with anxious eye, but with a future 
course undecided. Britain, disturbed 
by the threat of further curtailment of 
her commercial activity in the East 
and especially in the region north of 
the Yellow River where her invest- 
ments are particularly heavy, sent no- 
tice out from London she was ready 
to defend her nationals if need arose. 


BALDWIN ENGLISH PREMIER 


In contrast to the tempest a cabinet 
change in France always brews Stan- 
ley Baldwin quietly succeeded Ram- 
say MacDonald as Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. The change was occa- 
sioned not by any “lack of confidence” 
on the part of Parliament in his poli- 
cies, but by the failing health of Mac- 
Donald. 

Rumors that the change was about 
to be made were afloat for some time, 
but it did not become an official fact 
until the white-haired MacDonald 
kissed the hand of King George, sur- 
rendered his seal of office, left Buck- 


ingham Palace and Baldwin stepped 
into his shoes. In taking over the 


Prime Ministership Stanley Baldwin 
vacated his lately-held post of Lord 
President of the Council, and now that 
the former Prime Minister is relieved 
of his strenuous duties he becomes 
the new Lord President—a job that 
makes few demands on the holder. 
Former Foreign Secretary Sir John 


5 
Simon became Home Secretary and 
deputy leader of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Samuel Hoare, former Sec- 
retary of State for India, is the new 
Foreign Secretary and Anthony Eden, 
who was also rumored to be in the 
running for the same position, is a 
Minister without Portfolio for the 
League of Nations. Malcolm MacDon- 
ald, son of the former Prime Minister, 
is the new Minister of Colonies, and 
other important Secretaries are: Sec- 
retary of War, Lord Halifax; Secre- 
tary of Air, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Neville 
Chamberlain; First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, the 
latter two hold-overs from the Mac- 
Donald cabinet. Politically, the new 
ministry is composed of 16 Conserva- 
tives, who hold all but one of the key 
posts, three National Liberals and 
four National Laborites. 

Had Ramsay MacDonald remained 
in office one more day he would have 
been able to celebrate the sixth anni- 
versary of his taking over the Prime 
Ministership. In the time since that 
day in 1929 when he took over the 
helm of the Ship of State France, to 
contrast the two countries still fur- 
ther, has had 17 changes of govern- 
ment. But while all that activity was 
taking place across the Channel Mac- 
Donald was guiding the destiny of the 


British star with unerring hand. He 
had been Prime Minister before in 
1924 and knew just how to do it. The 


son of a Scottish farmer, MacDonald 
came into power as a Socialist, but in 


1931 his party came crashing down 
about his ears. King George, how- 


ever, asked him to hang on and head 
a coalition government, which he 
obligingly did. The two outstanding 
achievements of MacDonald’s were the 
London Naval conference and _ the 
pushing through Parliament of the 
new laws for the government of India. 
Stanley Baldwin, a son of wealth, 
has headed the government on two 
other occasions, the first time in 1923 
and the second a year later. As Mac- 
Donald came around more and more 
to the Conservative point of view dur- 
ing the years of his Premiership no 
radical change in policy is expected 
under the new Baldwin government. 
The latter will doubtless give greater 
strength to the head of the cabinet 
than MacDonald was able to do with 
his frequent absences on account of 
illness. And a similar firmness will 
probably come to the Foreign Secre- 
taryship with the retirement from 
that post of Sir John Simon and his 
replacement by Sir Samuel Hoare. In 
fact one of the main reasons for mak- 
ing the present change was to inject 
new life into these two positions, 
cnscutietameaiiiaiaisiicsiediiaieiines 
PREVENT HAY-FEVERSUFFERING NOW 


The nose membranes can be toughened 
now to prevent it, but not after the Hay- 
Fever starts and the nose passages are 
swollen and closed. Mr. R. O. Murphy, 
Box 463, Stillwater, Minn., who relieved 
himself from the sufferings of Hay-Fever, 
will tell you without charge how to go 
about it. Just send him your name and 
address, but write now without delay.—Ad. 




































































































CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 

President Roosevelt leaves White 
House for short stay at his Hyde Park 
home but returns after four days to 
jog Congress along. 

More than 100,000 Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine gather in the national 
capital for the 61st annual session of 
the Imperial Council. The prize de- 
tectives of 31 Eastern cities are im- 
ported to help local authorities guard 
capital residents and the visitors from 
convention-attracted criminals. Taxi 
drivers’ strike causes them many in- 
conveniences. 

Executive order by President ex- 
tends life of Public Works Adminis- 
tration indefinitely and widens its au- 
thority so that it may be permitted to 
complete the work it has started and 
make full use of the resources at its 
hand. 

Salvation Army’s 50th year in Wash- 
ington is celebrated with tributes for 
its service to the District poor. 

Office space in Washington has be- 
come so scare as the New Deal has 
expanded that the Washington Audi- 
torium is going to be turned into a 
government office building. 

President accepts with “deep re- 
gret” the resignation of Donald R. 
Richberg as chief of the NRA board. 








BANKING 
Defending the administration’s 
omnibus banking bill, Marriner 5S. 


Eccles, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, says “attainment of 
sound money” is one of the principal 
aims of the measure. 

In the 12 years ending December 31, 
1932, 10,816 banks in this country 
closed their doors. In 1929, the first 
year of the Hoover administration, 
659 banks closed; in 1930, 1,352 closed; 
in 1931, 2,294 closed and in 1932, 1,456 
closed. From January 1, 1933 to 
March something like 400 banks sus- 
pended. After the banking holiday 
and the banks were licensed to reopen 
the middle of March, 1933, to the end 
of that year 179 banks had to close 
again. In 1934 only 56 banks closed 
their doors. During the first six 
months of 1935 only nine closed. 


LABOR 

Senator Robert Wagner, of New 
York, insists his labor relations bill is 
constitutional despite the ruling on 
NRA. 

Executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor reports, on the 
basis of a national survey, that at 
least 1,000,000 workers suffered boosts 
in hours or cuts in pay, or both, as the 
result of the Supreme Court decision 
on NRA. Labor also charges thou- 
sands of workers have been discharged 
and that children have replaced adults. 

To hold its gains under NRA or- 
ganized labor is demanding speedy 


revival of NRA, new laws and a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

After a 24-hour strike Toledo elec- 
trical workers vote to return to work 
pending the outcome of negotiations 
on a 20 per cent wage increase. 

Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt predicts a 
new drive for ratification of the child 
labor amendment to the Constitution. 


TAXES 

New Jersey’s newly-enacted two 
per cent sales tax goes into effect July 
1, but a merchants’ revolt against it 
is threatened. 

President Roosevelt orders sweep- 
ing survey by the Treasury of the bur- 
den of conflicting taxation with a 
view to removing injustices to tax- 
payers. In announcing the study to 
the Tax Revision Council Secretary 
Morgenthau denounces indiscriminate 
federal, state and local tax legislation 
as “unfair and uneconomical.” 


FARMING 


Under the AAA programs rental 
and benefit payments to producers co- 
operating and other expenditures in 
connection with the programs have 
reached a total of approximately $800,- 
000,000, while for the same _ period 
processing tax receipts have totalled 
nearly $825,000,000. 

Spring and summer rains boost gov- 
ernment’s estimate of 1935 wheat crop 
to 670,000,000 bushels. 

Forage Crop Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that sup- 
plies of neither timothy hay nor tim- 
othy seed are equal to the demand. 

With the supplies of red clover seed 
in the United States at the lowest point 
in a number of years and prices rela- 
tively high, many farmers are plan- 
ning on harvesting a seed crop this 
year. 

Molasses and sirup made from sugar- 
sane that is surplus under sugarcane 
adjustment contracts have beenexempt 
from payment of processing taxes. 

Despite the destructive floods in 


some Midwestern sections the subsoil 
has been thoroughly drenched by the 
plentiful rains and new life and hope 
been brought to hundreds of 


have 





—St. Louis Star-Times 
One More Challenge—Control of Floods 
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farming communities that were op 
verge of ruin a year ago. 

The toll the drought and AAA 
strictions took last year of the “we 
of the West” (animals) is the rx 
consumers in the great cities are { 
ing ever-rising meat prices. And t! 
are no prospects of the shortagx: 
meats ending in 1935. 


PEOPLE 


Nelson T. Johnson, veteran for: 
service officer, is appointed as | 
American Ambassador to China. 
was formerly Minister to China. 

Senator George Radcliffe, of Ma 
land, speaking at the commencen 
exercises of 
University, 
Maryland co: 
pares the pres 
with the “glo 
days of 1933” 
lays attacks on |! 
New Deal to 
covery irritati: 

Jack C. Coff 
of St. Louis, t 
out a $90 poli 
last Februa: 
under which 
Lloyds of Londo: 
agreed to pay hi: 
$1,000 if tw 
were born to Mrs 
Coffey. It w 
twins and the father hopes to coll: 

Ex-Gov. William “Alfalfa Bill” Mu: 
ray of Oklahoma threatens to bolt |! 
“Roosevelt party” and join the | 
publicans or any other group—if 1: 
essary to save the Constitution. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Lyman is s: 
lected by President Roosevelt to be th: 
new Major General of .the Mari 
Corps. 

Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, director of th 
Bureau of Standards, is elected pres 
dent of the National Conference 
Weights and Measures. 

Speaking at a gathering of the Cay: 
Cod Association of Brotherhoods Sen- 
ator Gerald P. Nye, chairman of th: 
Senate Committee Investigating Mu 
nitions, predicts the nomination an 
re-election of President Roosevelt. 

Still waging his one man batti 
against government spending, forme! 
Director of the Budget Lewis W. 
Douglas, asserts the New Deal spend 
ing policy threatens to overthrow th: 
American democratic form of govern- 
ment and substitute a political an 
economic dictatorship, 

Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley, 0! 
New Orleans, predicts a bitter fight 
against Senator Huey P. Long at th 
January primaries and says he wil! 
defeat the “kingfish.” 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, jr., se! 
his political ambitions aside temp: 
rarily to hunt big game in Sout! 
America. 





Radcliffe 


NRA 

According to a survey made by th 
National Industrial Conference Boar« 
the total cost of administering th 
NRA and its 578 codes during th 
two-year period of its existence wa: 
nearly $94,000,000. 

American Cotton Manufacturers As 
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Washington News 


Look out for buzzards! The profit seekers 
are with us again. 


sociation advises the Cotton Textile 
Institute that the association’s mem- 
bers, representing about half the 
spindles in the industry, would make 
no changes in the conduct of the tex- 
tile industry as the result of the in- 
validation of NRA. 

Representatives of the larger steel 
companies declare the 425,000 workers 
in the steel industry will be unaffect- 
ed by the passing of the steel code, so 
far as hours of labor, wages and col- 
lective bargaining are concerned. 


EDUCATION 

National Education Association will 
hold its 73rd annual convention at 
Denver from June 30 to July 5. 

Five new publications of the Feder- 
al Office of Education containing in- 
formation on higher education are re- 
leased by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, at 
Washington. 

Twelve delegates will represent the 
United States at the Sixth Internation- 
al Congress on Commercial Education 
at Praha, Czechoslovakia, September 
2 to 6. 


COURTS 


Wisconsin Supreme Court rules un- 
constitutional and void the 1933 tax 
upon gross incomes of chain stores. 

Ten companies whose airmail con- 
tracts were canceled by Postmaster 
General Farley on the ground they 
were fraudulent have filed suit in the 
United States Court of Claims for an 
aggregate of $10,314,000, which they 
claim is due them. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


Admiral Cary T. Grayson, chairman 
of the American Red Cross, announces 
the Red Cross will sponsor aquatic 
schools to be established in Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps where CCC 
boys will be taught life-saving meth- 
ods. 

Expansion of the CCC to a new peak 
of 600,000 men and 2,916 camps is now 
going forward. Some 33,000 new men 
will be enrolled a week for 10 weeks. 

Exhibition of oil paintings, water 
colors and drawings by artists in CCC 





is opened by Mrs. Roosevelt in the 


foyer of the National Museum in 
Washington. 


Howard W. Oxley is named educa- 
tional director of the CCC to succeed 
Cc. S. Marsh. 


REPEAL 


If Congress can be prevailed upon 
to pass legislation declaring this coun- 
try’s customs enforcement zone to be 
50 miles off shore things will be still 
harder for the defiant new rum row 
off the Jersey coast. In the meantime 
a vast Coast Guard fleet is preparing 
to war on rum ships. 

Experts of the Treasury and defunct 
Alcohol Control Administration draft 
bill to create a liquor control agency 
to take the place of the FACA. 

With the return of legal wines and 
beer Georgia corn whisky drinkers 
turn winebibbers. 

SPORTS 

Sam Parks, 25-year-old Pittsburgh 
boy, an obscure professional, wins na- 
tional open golf championship of the 
United States with a 72-hole 299. 

Omaha, colt winner of the Kentucky 
Derby and the Preakness, wins 67th 
running of the $50,000 Belmont Stakes 
at Belmont Park, New York. 

Edwin C, (“Alabama”) Pitts, who 
made Sing Sing prison famous on ath- 
letic fields, is paroled but ruled inel- 
igible to play baseball in the minor 
leagues because he is an ex-convict. 
His case will be appealed to Judge 
Kenesaw M. Landis, czar of baseball. 


AVIATION 


Lieut. R. F. Hickey, commanding 
officer of the Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base at Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
announces that close to 100 young 
men will be selected from among ap- 
plicants for training as “aviation 
cadets” in Third Naval District. 

2an-American clipper ship at Ala- 
meda, Cal., completes series of “blind 
landings” in preparation for its flight 
to Hawaii and Midway Island. 


CRIME 

Federal agents under the Bureau of 
Investigation arrest two persons in- 
volved in the Weyerhaeuser kidnaping 
and recover more than $100,000 of 
$200,000 ransom paid for the safe re- 
turn of the nine-year-old lad. 

Sanford Bates, director of the Bu- 
reau Of Prisons, U. S. Department of 
Justice, tells dele- 
gates to the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare 
Association at Mon- 


treal, that in com- 
bating crime the 
United States has 


not yet learned the 
importance of using 
all the scientific de- 
vices available. 
Department of 
Justice assigns an 
ace investigator of 
kidnaping the task 
of pressing the 
probe of the desert abduction of little 
June Robles. 
In a speech at Stamford, Conn., At- 





Bates 


torney General Cummings outlines a 
fourfold expansion program of the 
Department of Justice by which it will 
help train local police and prison ofli- 
cers at a national “crime institute.” 

President instructs Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings to make a detailed in- 
vestigation of the parole system which 
turns hardened criminals loose to prey 
on the public. 

GOVERNMENT 

Despite the usual defaults by Euro- 
pean war-debtor nations Secretary of 
State Hull plans to continue his ef- 
forts to collect all foreign obligations 
due this country. 

Treasury announces new type of 
note issue, limited to a maximum of 
S770,000,000, to be exchanged for notes 
falling due between June 15 and 
August 1. 

Commerce Department reports 
NRA’s collapse so far has produced 
“no great changes of consequence” in 
nation’s business. 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will stop buying preferred stock 
in banks July 1. It already has pre- 
ferred stock and capital notes in more 
than 6,400 banks. 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion orders leaders of the telegraph 
and telephone industry to confine 
their official connections to a singk 
company. Interlocking directorates 
will be barred after August 9. 

PWA restores old four per cent in- 
terest rate in PWA loans to states and 


communities under the works pro- 
gram. 
GENERAL 
In turbulent session Texas Young 


Democrats adopt resolution opposing 
any change in the federal Constitu- 
tion. The convention also went on 
record as opposing any surrender of 
state’s rights, but endorsed certain 
principles of NRA by asking the Texas 
legislature to pass a code of ethics 
setting minimum wages and hours for 
workers and allowing collective bar- 
gaining. 

Flood crisis in Nebraska, Colorado, 
Kansas and Missouri passes and un- 
ofticial estimates place damage at 
$41,000,000. 

Section of the International High- 
way from Canada to Panama lying 
between Laredo, Tex., and Mexico 
City is completed and opened to the 
public. 

Alabama’s governor signs the Welch 
bill making night burglary of an in- 
habited home a capital offense. 

With appropriate ceremony a_ por- 
trait of Woodrow Wilson is unveiled 
at Staunton, Va., his birthplace. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies it was announced a 
national movement would be pushed 
to make the birthplace of the war 
president a national shrine. 


—_—_—_—_—— oro" 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, or any 
other rectal trouble is invited to write 
The McCleary Clinic, 7782 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for their free 
Book describing the McCleary treatment 
for this treacherous trouble.—Adv. 
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CONGRESS 


Addition of several measures to 
those already on the administration 
“must” list placed adjournment farther 
away than ever as Congress swung 
into the sixth month of the current 
session. New Dealers scurried about 
devising new measures and revising 
old ones designed to replace those 
blasted by court decisions. A much 
amended resolution extending NRA 
until April 1, 1936, was pushed through 
the House by a vote of 264 to 121 after 
a six-hour debate. As sent to the 
Senate for concurrence it repealed the 
President’s power to prescribe or ap- 
prove codes and trimmed the recovy- 
ery agency down to only enough 
workers to collect statistics on wage- 
cutting and chiseling tendencies among 
the industries of the nation. It elimi- 
nated the price-fixing ban of the Sen- 
ate measure and all amendments were 
beaten down including one by Rep. 
Maury Maverick to strike out the little 
authority left to suspend anti-trust 
laws. Because of bitter Senate oppo- 
sition, however, the Senate Finance 
Committee inserted an amendment 
virtually restoring the anti-trust laws 
before reporting the measure favor- 
ably. 

As a supporting bill to the dehorned 
NRA the Chief Executive requested a 
measure specifying hour and wage 
scales to be observed by contractors 
on government projects. <A drastical- 
ly revised act for protection of the 
AAA was rushed to the House Agri- 
culture Committee. Under the new 
bill the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be stripped of his licensing power 
and authority to make marketing 
agreements. In order to assure con- 
stitutionality of the processing taxes 
which many farmers have voted to 
retain, the present levies were wril- 
ten into the new act under the power 
of Congress to levy taxes. In addition 
it was specified just what farm activi- 
ties come under the head of interstate 
commerce and would thus be subject 
to federal jurisdiction. Courts would 
be closed against suits for recovery of 
processing taxes already paid but 
which might be thought illegal under 
the old act. 

Downfall of the codes also left the 
liquor industry unregulated excepl 
through enforcement of taxes. A bill 
was drafted providing a permanent 
federal agency for the purpose and 
was sent to the House Ways and Means 
Committee for hearings. It too was 
based on the power of Congress to 











levy taxes and regulate interstate 
commerce. It was also backed by the 


“transportation or importation” pro- 
visions of the repeal amendment. 

In an effort. to straighten out the 
transportation problem the President 
dispatched a special message to Con- 
gress requesting passage of a measure 
placing regulatory authority over air, 
highway, rail and water transporta- 
tion in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He_ also 


asked that the bankruptcy law intend- 
ed to aid railroads in financial difficul- 
ties be amended and that the office of 
railroad coordinator be continued for 
another year. Over at the Capitol, this 
latter measure was quickly passed by 
the Senate without debate and Rep. 
Sam Rayburn proposed appointment 
of a nine-man commission to deter- 
mine the manner in which legal rail- 
road pension and retirement acts 
could be enacted. This move follow- 
ed the recommendation of Attorney 
General Cummings that no new legis- 
lation of this type should be attempted 
at this time. However, Rep. Robert 
Crosser, co-author of the original rail 
pension bill, placed another measure 
before the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee which he declared would 
meet all court objections. 

Seven minor treaties were ratified 
by the Senate including one on arms 
by which the United States and other 
signatories bound themselves to li- 
cense arms and munitions manufac- 
turers; to prohibit shipment of such 
goods into any country without its 
consent or into a nation where there 
was lack of “governmental control” 
or a tendency toward outlawry or 
banditry. By a vote of 56 to 32 it 
also passed bill to eliminate holding 
companies (see page 2) after rejecting 
an amendment providing for mere 
regulation. 

Senate Elections Committee cleared 
the late Senator Bronson Cutting of 
all charges while the Senate voted 
$10,000 to finance an investigation of 
the air crash in which he and four 
others met their deaths. Senate Pub- 
lic Lands Committee approved a reso- 
lution declaring it to be the policy of 
this nation to preserve historical spots 
and shrines. 

House passed seven bills strengthen- 
ing the Army. These included the im- 
portant measure authorizing the Pres- 
ident to call the National Guard of- 
ficers into service as well as the Wil- 
cox bill permitting the establishment 
of a $120,000,000 ring of protective air 
bases near our borders. However, no 
money was appropriated for their con- 
struction. Comptroller General Mc- 


Carl requested Congress to authorize 
turning over to the Treasury all left- 
over funds from appropriations and 
claims settlements (now amounting to 
well over $100,000,000). 


A bill to this 





—Washington Star 


Circus days are here—and the ringmaster 
is having some little trouble with the ani- 
mals in the congressional ring. 
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effect was introduced and referred 
the committee on government ex): 
ditures. These surpluses run fr 
60 cents to the $26,000,000 left o 
from war appropriations. House p: 
ed measure extending customs ju) 
diction to 62 miles at sea (instead 
12) in an effort to curb rising tidi 
smuggling. 

A special House investigating « 
mittee headed by Rep. Wright Patn 
plunged into the probe of an alles. 
super-lobby. Originally authorized | 
investigate the purpose and activiti 
of the recently formed American |} 
tail Federation the scope of the j 
quiry was enlarged to include buyin: 
selling and other trade practices 
large chain and department stores. On, 
of the committee’s first moves was | 
seize the files of a chain store associ, 
tion. Among the evidence placed 
the record was a letter from one < 
rector of the federation to anoth: 
which suggested that the organizati«, 
employ, as counsel, a man who h 
personal access to the Chief Executi 

Rep. Samuel B. Hill’s subcommitte: 
on taxes voted a two-year ext 
sion of various excise, miscellaneou 
and so-called nuisance levies which 
include federal taxes on gasoline, au 
tos, amusements, etc. Strong demands 
were made for a levy against Japanes: 
textiles and various other foreign 
manufactured goods but leaders re- 
mained firm against new taxes despil 
reports that the White House and 
Treasury were considering hiking th: 
gift and inheritance levies. Senato: 
Elmer Thomas (Oklahoma) who ha 
declared the bonus issue dead for thi 
session made an about-face and de- 
clared he would attempt to attach a 
bonus rider to any measure proposing 
additional taxes, 

Tens of thousands of text books con- 
taining Communistic propaganda hav 
been shipped into this country by 
Russia for use in the lower grades of 
our schools, according to Rep. Joh: 
McCormack, of the anti-American in 
vestigating committee. He said essays 
on Communism and praise of Soviet 
Russia, Lenin and Stalin were mingled 
with the regular innocent tales in the 
books. A last minute amendment | 
the District of Columbia appropria 
tion bill prohibited payment of sala- 
ries to any teacher who teaches Com- 
munistic principles in the classrooms. 

ee 


CANNIBAL CORN WORMS 


A great many roasting ears are <de- 
stroyed each year by corn ear-worms. 
But greater destruction would resul! 
if it were not for the cannibalisti: 
tendencies of this pest. Studies )b) 
Department of Agriculture entomol: 
gists showed that only one out of each 
20 earworm larvae lives to become a! 
adult moth. This does not mean that 
one worm consumes 20 others becaus« 
the process is similar to the chain let 
ter. One worm may kill and eat tw 
or three others which in turn have a! 
ready killed two or three more and 
so on. They. do not go out of thei! 
way to pick a fight but when worn 
meets worm only the old, old Jaw 
survival of the fittest, applies. 
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Great Smithsonian 
Institution Gift of 
an Englishman 


One hundred and nine years ago 
James Smithson, an English scientist, 


left a half a million dollars to the 
United States government for the 


establishment of an institution “for 
the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” How well the will 
of this Englishman has been carried 
out is indicated by the present fame 
of the Smithsonian Institution. — Its 
museum, art galleries, and zoo stand 
out as chief points of interest in 
Washington, D. C., and incoming visi- 
ors give preference over these places 
to only the Washington monument, the 
Capitol, and the White House. Even 
people who never have been in Wash- 
ington are well acquainted with the 
Smithsonian. So seriously has it un- 
dertaken its task of the “diffusion of 
knowledge among men” that its name 
has been carried to every corner of the 
country and widely over the world. 
Even people in remote sections of the 
earth to whom the why and the where- 
fore of things does not seem important 
are familiar with the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution due to _ its 
never-ending search for new truth 
and knowledge. 

It is hardly possible that Smithson, 
who had never set foot on American 
soil, had the courage to visualize his 
institution in its maturity as it now 
exists. Pointing always toward the 
soal set by its founder the Smithson- 
ian has become a giant among its kind. 
Its prying fingers and searching eyes 
ire never still. Nothing is too small 
to investigate and no task too diffi- 
cult to attempt, provided, of course, 
it leads to greater knowledge. The 
scientists who devote their lives to 
carrying out those simple instructions 
given by Smithson over a century ago 
will give the same attention to some 
tiny bug of a rare or extinct species 
as they would give to the fossilized 
skeleton of a giant dinosaur. 

Sometimes there are as many as 25 
Smithsonian expeditions out at one 
time. One might be searching the 
deep waters of the sea for specimens 
of rare fish. Another might be chip- 
ping away- beds of hard rock to un- 
cover the fossilized remains of pre- 
historic monsters. Still others might 
be gleaning knowledge of long forgot- 
ten races from ancient refuse heaps. 
In fact, wherever there is evidence of 
something of which man knows not, 
there one is very likely to find men 
from the Smithsonian. 

Even the stars in their solitude 
created by the millions of miles of 
space which separate them from their 
nearest neighbors are spied upon by 
these Smithsonian scientists with their 
insatiable appetites for knowledge. 
Astronomers stationed at the Astro- 
physical Observatory (part of the in- 
stitution) and its various stations lo- 
cated at Mt. Wilson, Cal.; Table Moun- 
tain, Cal.; Montezuma, Chile; and Mt. 
St. Catherine, Sinai Peninsula, study 


the heavenly 
bodies — deter- 
mine the speed 
of their move- 
ments, calcu- 
late their mass 
and even tell 
their tempera- 
tures. 

Walking 
through the in- 
stitution’s 
buildings one 
can see how lit- 
tle has been 
neglected. Sus- 
pended from 
the ceiling just 
inside the en- 
trance of the 
Smithsonian 
Institution 
building is the 
famous airplane 
in which Lind- 
bergh crossed 
the Atlantic. Going farther you find 
every type of aircraft that was ever 
built whether it would fly or not. 
You see the weapons and other 
equipment used in the World war, 
and you see the sword carried by 
George Washington during our first 
struggle with England. Monsters 
which lived on earth long before the 
time of man eye you as you pass and 
appear exactly as they appeared in 
life millions of years ago. Rows of 
skulls leer at you from glass cases, 
and show how completely the insti- 
tution separates science from senti- 
ment. The fates of the intelligent 
beings of whose bodies these heads 
once formed a part are not even con- 
sidered or thought of and the grinning 
skulls are labeled only by the very 
scientific term, “normal crania.” The 
farther you go the more you see, and 
the more you see the more you realize 
how thoroughly the Smithsonian is 
doing its job. Subjects on which it 
does not have a good exhibit and 
voluminous data are rare indeed. 

But the scientists who go out on ex- 
peditions in search of knowledge are 
only one cog in the wheel. There is 
fully as important a cog which is 
never paraded before the eyes of the 
world. Behind the closed doors of 
laboratories and workrooms into 
which the 2,000,000 yearly visitors are 
not admitted are men who handle the 
never-ending flow of scientific data 
and specimens pouring into the insti- 
tution. Some of them are engaged in 
mounting the skins of rare animals 
sent to them from all parts of the 
world. Others may be engaged in the 
more difficult task of chipping tons of 
stone from fossilized bones (a dino- 
saur skeleton now on exhibition in the 
museum was encased in 52,000 pounds 
of rock when received). 

All this, however, covers only half 
of the Smithsonian’s job. As was 
stated in the will of Smithson the in- 
stitution is not only to increase know!l- 
edge, but also to spread it “among 
men.” In order to uphold this end of 
the bargain 11 series of scientific pub- 
lications are sent free of charge to 





to Smithsonian Institution. 
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The National Museum building, one of the government’s donations 


This building has an assessed value of 
about $5,000,000. 


schools, libraries, and such other in- 
stitutions as might have use for them. 
A library with 700,000 volumes is also 
maintained. In addition the institu- 
tion will undertake to give information 
in different ways on a worthy subject. 

The bequest of James Smithson plac- 
ed in the hands of the United States 
government did not act as a magic 
wand to cause this remarkable insti- 
tution to spring immediately into life. 
Instead the whole undertaking mark- 
ed time while a frugal Congress al- 
lowed the half-million-dollar estate 
to draw interest for a period of 20 
years. At the end of this time and 
after a grant of land by the federal 
government the accumulated interest 
was used to erect the little red brick 
building with its turrets and curves 
which still stands as the incongruous 
parent of the much larger buildings 
around it. Progress since that time 


has been steady. As the need arose 
the government has made contribu- 


tions in form of large, roomy build- 
ings. Congressional appropriations 
also add to the yearly income of the 
institution by about a million dollars. 
The endowment has been increased 
from the original figure until it is now 
over $1,000,000. Gifts account for 
practically all of the Smithsonian’s 
collections, as the only objects obtain- 
ed in any other way are those collect- 
ed by the institution’s own expedi- 
tions. 

The institution’s interests are guard- 
ed and her affairs looked after by 
Congress, a board of regents, and Dr. 
C. G. Abbot, Smithsonian secretary. 
The board of regents is composed of 
the vice president of the United States, 
the chief justice of the Supreme Court, 
three senators, three congressmen, 
and six citizens. In addition to the 
little Smithsonian Institution building 
and its contents the establishment has 
now broadened out until it includes 
the National Museum, the National 
Gallery of Art, the International Ex- 
change service, the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, the National Zoologi- 
cal Park, and the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory. 
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EDITORIAL 


Too many of our “dirt farmers” turn 
out to be dirty politicians, 


q 


HISTORY REPEATS AGAIN 
ws WISH once more to point out 
what an uncanny way history 
has of repeating itself. Having studied 
one administration, you can know in 
advance almost precisely what anoth- 
er administration of the same sort will 
do—the successes it will score and 
the obstacles it will have to meet. We 
are going to quote verbatim from an 
issue of the Pathfinder of 21 years 
ago—the issue of May 9, 1914. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, a_ scholarly 
Democrat—in fact the “first professor 
in politics’—had been in the White 
House over a year. The World war 
was to break out only three months 
later and wreck the world—but no- 
body knew that at the time. President 
Wilson had brought great pressure on 
Congress in order to carry out the 
long list of reforms which were in- 
cluded in his “New Freedom” plan. 
There was an ominous tenseness in the 
air at Washington—just as there is 
today. The Pathfinder, in the editori- 
al mentioned, urged the country to be 
sympathetic toward the President, on 
the ground that he had been chosen by 
a majority of the electors and thus 
represented the mature will of the 
people. We went on to say: 
“President Wilson is intensely, even 
tragically earnest in what he does. The 
position of president has been grow- 
ing more and more arduous in recent 
times, and the man in the White House 
is to be pitied, and not envied. The 
people have come to look to him as the 
man who is to carry out their de- 
mands, and whatever goes wrong, he 
is the man who is blamed for it. It is 
unfortunate for the President and the 
country that he takes things quite so 
seriously. He assumes vastly more 
responsibility than is necessary, and 
this is where he has made his mistake. 
President Wilson, in his great anxiety 
to see things arranged and adjusted 
according to the well-ordered pro- 
gram which he has planned, has work- 
ed himself too hard. This country 
does not want its presidents to mar- 
tyr themselves in its service. Con- 
gress is chosen to represent the peo- 
ple, and it is the function and duty of 
Congress to represent them. Under 
this administration Congress has ab- 
dicated a large part of its duty and un- 
loaded a large part of the work 
and responsibility onto the President. 
There is nothing democratic in this. 
It savors more of autocracy. It is more 
responsibility than any one man 
should have in a great country like 
this, which assumes to be self-govern- 
ing, under representative institutions. 
The country has shown that it is will- 
ing to leave things in his hands. Peo- 
ple of every party and faction credit 
him with absolute sincerity and in- 
corruptible integrity. Many may dif- 








fer with him, but such differences are 
inevitable. All he has to do is to do 
his duty as he sees it, and if Congress 
and the nation decide to countermand 
some of his plans there is no great 
tragedy in that. The President should 
feel that the country is behind him, 
willing to stand by him through thick 
and thin, and that it is not expecting 
him to be infallible or all-powerful. 
The President should take things a lit- 
tle easier. The country is all right 
and it does not need anywhere near 
so much running as might appear. It 
has existed and progressed this far 
and it will continue to exist and pro- 
gress. The President can’t bring 
about the millennium by sacrificing 
himself. There is a tremendous in- 
ertia which prevents fundamental 
changes being made quickly, Con- 
servatism is ingrained in every sys- 
tem, no matter how radical that sys- 
tem may assume to be. Public men 
who wish to bring about great 
things must therefore study how to 
take advantage of the existing forces 
and adapt them to their purpose, for 
they cannot as a rule defy or run 
counter to them. It is for the Presi- 
dent to propose—but it is for the na- 
tion to dispose. It is not surprising 
that the country is unable to follow as 
fast as the President leads. The man 
at the head of a crowd is always 
able to get along faster than the ones 
in the rear. He wonders why they 
can’t keep up, but they can’t. The 
President should be philosophical and 
not become restive. Rome was not 
built in a day.” 

When you recall that this article 
was published by the Pathfinder 21 
years ago and when you see how very 
closely in most respects it fits the sit- 
uation today, it is indeed startling. 
The World war came along and ob- 
scured all other issues at that time. In 
some ways it aided President Wilson 
in carrying out his plans for the re- 
generation of the nation, but in other 
ways it caused all thought of reforms 
and changes to be postponed. Indeed, 
President Roosevelt’s “New Deal” pro- 
gram is mainly the completion of 
President Wilson’s program of 21 
years ago, as Dr. Tugwell has pointed 
out. Franklin Roosevelt was a mem- 
ber of President Wilson’s immediate 
official family and he got a great deal 
of his inspiration direct from Wilson. 
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PRODUCTION & MARKETS NEEDED 

S LONG ago as 1926—that year 

which the experts aim at as the 
target—Congress appropriated $250,- 
000 to set up a Marketing Bureau at 
Washington. The money was spent 
all right—and a lot more since. A 
great many jobs were created—but 
absolutely no results were attained. 
The one thing which the government 
has always neglected is the marketing 
of agricultural and other staple prod- 
ucts. The stress has been laid on get- 
ting everybody to produce more—but 
no new means of marketing those 
products have been developed and no 
new market outlets created. Hence 
the surpluses have piled up. A total 
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change in policies will have to }, 
made before this problem will |, 
solved. 

The doctrine of “scarcity’—wh 
meant that the use of products m 
be cut down to the level of the lowes: 
—might be a success as a demonst 
tion of skillful modern “planning 
but morally and psychologically « 
politically, it is wrong. The aims . 
humanity have always been to h: 
MORE, People who have just a lit(), 
want to have more so that they < 
keep up with their neighbors or | 
it over them. And these neighbors | 
turn are determined to have more 
that they can keep up with those w! 
are next ahead of them in the econo: 
ic procession, We would not want { 
go out on the stump, or tear the air 
to tatters on the radio, championii: 
any theory of scarcity—for insti: 
tells us that we could not put it ov 
At the very time we were trying | 
convince people of the beauties 
the scarcity diet, they would be think 
ing up ways to get more for the: 
selves. And if we ran true to th 
officeholding and politician and agi 
tator type we would ourselves always 
be seeking ways in which to boost our 
own salaries and perquisites—thu: 
disproving the “less” idea. 

So we may consider it settled tha! 
this country is not going to bind itself 
to any system which deliberately aims 
at scarcity. We may as well reckon 
with this. Our people are going | 
produce more. If the present pro 
ducers don’t produce more, others ar 
going to take their place—for the de- 
mand can’t be kept down. In fact the 
demand is already here. All that is 
missing is the bridge over which the 
goods are to be delivered. Isn’t son 
body going to be smart enough to plan 
such a bridge—and go ahead and 
build it? We believe so. 

As an engineering proposition, it is 
entirely possible to build a_ bridg 
across the Atlantic ocean. But is 
wouldn’t pay as a commercial propo- 
sition. It would be so narrow in pro- 
portion to its length and cost that il 
could never carry enough goods to 
pay the interest on the capital invest 
ed—let alone the original cost ani 
upkeep. But when it comes to an 
economic bridge in our own territor) 
—that’s very different, This bridg« 
can be built wide enough to accom- 
modate an unlimited amount of trafli: 
And the cost in this case would soon 
be repaid by the saving it made. 

What we mean is that the present 
high cost of distribution of goods acts 
as a bar to recovery and re-employ- 
ment. The consumers right now are 
calling for several times as many 
products as they are getting. These 
articles can be produced in any quan- 
tity, at very low cost. Modern ma- 
chinery and labor-saving methods in- 
sure that. But products will not mov: 
themselves. Products piled high in 3 
factory do nobody any good. Prod 
ucts stored on farms do nobody an) 
good. These products MUST be ex 
changed. There’s the rub! Is some- 
body going to tackle this Gordian 
knot—and cut it? 
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MARKETING | 


The nerves of the country are get- 
ting a little steadier, and although 
there are difficulties ahead, there 
seems to be a disposition to face these 
difficulties with more calmness and a 
determination to get along with them. 
Business is always “spotty” at this 
season. Industrial production always 
drops off at this time, and this means 
smaller pay rolls as a whole. Stand- 
ard Statistics Co. says the volume of 
production is now on the decline but 
that this is to be expected. It adds: 
“Business is still in a high state of 
confusion as a result of the recent 
court decisions. Price cutting has 
broken out in several lines and con- 
cessions and lower prices are being 
demanded by numerous big consum- 
ers.” The report points out that 
industry is ready to go ahead on 
a bigger scale than ever. Processes 
have been improved and labor-saving 
methods adopted to such an extent 
that the consuming public are going to 
be able to satisfy their wants without 
having to pay increased prices. Big 
wholesale buyers are holding off in 
the expectation that prices are going 
to be lower—but no general break of 
the price level has yet occurred. Price 
wars in special products are raging— 
bul these are mostly local. Merchants 
especially are anxious to hold the 
price level up, as they are afraid that 
if the price structure once starts to 
dropping there will be no bottom to it. 
If one big concern cuts prices, others 
have to follow, unless they are willing 
to see the sales go to their competi- 
tors. Many big business leaders have 
come out quite strongly in favor of 
continuing the NRA in some modified 
form, so as to save the benefits which 
have been secured. Very few of them 
favor lower wages or longer hours. 
A survey of credit men connected with 
big stores, etc., shows that 57 per cent 
of the concerns would like to see the 
codes continued—but in some improv- 
ed form. The concerns in the South 
showed the strongest sentiment in fa- 
vor of this. Those in the East were 
not so favorable and those in the West 
were hostile to any such control of 
industry, wages and prices in future. 
The steel industry has long had a sys- 
tem for keeping prices up. The NRA 
played right into the hands of these 
gentry, for it allowed them to do by 
law the very things which they had 
been forbidden by law to do—namely 
to meet, combine and lay down non- 
competitive prices, Even with the 
NRA lid off, the steel magnates are sit- 
ting pretty. They declare that they 
intend to keep on with the price 
fixing plan, At that, the industry is 
running now at only 40 per cent of 
capacity. The great “heavy” indus- 
tries, like steel, don’t depend on sales 
of little trinkets in stores; they have 
to depend on huge orders from big 
users of steel. The best customers 
used to be the railroads, but the rail- 
roads now are buying almost no rails, 











and almost no cars, engines or other 
equipment. They are not building any 
bridges or spending any other money 
—as they can see no profits. The rail- 
roads therefore are now very poor 
customers for steel. The auto makers 
have taken the place of the railroads 
and they are enjoying a boom. Auto 
sales are a third higher than the year 
before. The scrapping of the NRA 
control has added to the value of old 
cars. The person who buys a new 
car now can shop around and take the 
most favorable offer he can get. Un- 
der the codes this was unlawful. 

Yes, business is all ready to go 
ahead, not only at the old pace but 
much faster. H. Buzzifer LeQuatte, 
one of the best known advertising 
geniuses of the U. S. A,, speaking at 
a convention in Chicago, staked his 
reputation on the future. He said that 
the 125,000,000 people of the United 
States are literally hungering and 
thirsting for products of every kind— 
not only the old kinds but new kinds 
of every sort. It is ridiculous, he de- 
clared, that we should think of this 
great nation as stopping still in its 
tracks and making no more progress. 
We are only just entering the Promis- 
ed Land, he asserted. But he did say 
that people must show some pep. Em- 
erson was a shrimp when he said that 
buyers would beat a path to your 
door if you made a mousetrap that 
was better than anybody else’s trap. 
Mr. LeQuatte waxed eloquent as he 
concluded: “Products will not market 
themselves. They have to be SOLD. 
The products ought to be good to start 
with—but then they must be eternally 
and everlastingly pushed and pushed 
and pushed, Otherwise some other 
fellow, whose products are nowhere 
near so worth-while but which are 
sold with more logic and persuasion 
will take the place of your products.” 
Mr. LeQuatte quoted Sam Slick, the 
Yankee clock salesman, whose knowl- 
edge of “human nature and soft soap” 
enabled him to sell clocks even to peo- 
ple who didn’t want them. 

Various observers and commenta- 
tors speak of the uncertainty that still 
lies ahead—but for the most part ob- 
servers are optimistic. The financial 
authority of the Associated Press says: 
“Business appears to be embarking on 
uncharted seas of voluntary coopera- 
tion, with hopes of rich discovery.” 
The U. S. Treasury now has nearly 
nine billion dollars in gold—which is 
the greatest stock of the yellow metal 
Uncle Sam has ever seen at one time. 
While this is not pleasing to the other 
nations, it suits Uncle Sam from the 
ground up. He doesn’t intend to let 
this gold be used for the purpose of 
money. Paper currency is better in 
every way. But it is a good thing to 
have the world know that we have 
plenty of gold in our vaults, to back up 


our paper—in case anybody should 
ask. France is now up against it on 


the gold issue—as Uncle Sam’s meth- 
ods have driven her into a tight cor- 
ner, This crisis among the gold-bloc 
countries—which are now very few— 
is having its effect on prices in the 





United States. It is helping to hold 
farm prices down—although there are 
other factors also at work. The 
drought problem seems to have been 
traded in on a new 1935 problem, and 
of the farmers are 





inany now com- 
plaining of too much moisture. The 


spring and early summer have aver- 
aged very cool, and this is helping 
many crops. The drought did one 
good thing, for in many regions it 
killed off the weeds. So when the 
farmer plants wheat now he gets 
wheat—and not just daisies, thistles, 
cockle, ragweed and everything else 
in the weed catalog. Farmers who 
happen to hit it lucky this season 
ought to enjoy much more prosperity 
than they did last year—for almost 
everything is better. Of course the 
foreign market is shot—as the old- 
timers see it. But Secretary Wallace 
urges that this view is unsocial. He 
condemns the people who are “strong 
believers in the sacredness of exports 
and the hellishness of imports.” And 
he adds: “The situation will get worse 
rather than better unless the Ameri- 
can people are willing to start loaning 
money again to foreign nations or un- 
less foreign nations are willing and 
able to continue to send us large 
quantities of gold.” If we insist on 
sticking to the old ways, we are going 
to “completely destroy foreign pur- 
chasing power,” he warns, 





Many lines of trade are showing 
healthy increases. Construction of 


homes and small buildings is gaining 
steadily, though this is mainly the re- 
sult of stimulation through govern- 
ment loans and aid. If you are in the 
paint business and you are not selling 
25 per cent more paint than you did a 


year ago you are not getting your 
share. But if your name is Wool- 
worth and you keep a_ five-and-10 


store, you will find your sales are run- 
ning four per cent less than this time 
last year. In a way, the reduced sales 
of the five-and-10’s is a good sign for 
regular business—as it is a fact that 
these chains of stores with their im- 
mense variety of cheap articles make 
it almost impossible for independent 
inerchants to thrive. The chain stores 
can often sell goods at retail for less 
than the local small dealer can pur- 
chase them for at wholesale. In bad 
times the people turn to the cheap 
stores—because they have to make 
their money go just as far as possible. 
These stores have undoubtedly: been 
of great help in keeping the cost of 
living down. But it is a good sign 
when the buying public have enough 
money to make larger purchases also. 
oe 


GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


For many years the Pathfinder has been 
helping its readers secure their favorite 
magazines at the lowest possible cost. 
Here is a sample of the great value of 
Pathfinder offers! Think of it—a one- 
year subscription to True Story Magazine, 
McCall’s Magazine, Woman’s World and 
the Pathfinder—all four a full year when 
sent to one address for just $2.00, actu- 
ally saving you $2.00. Simply send $2 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and 
ask for Club No. 927.—Adv. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Apparently the august United States 
Senate is in the same boat with the 
majestic United States Supreme Court. 
Like the court the Senate refuses to 
recognize progress in some respects 
while in others that body decidedly 
does not live in the horse and buggy 
or ox cart era. The high tribunal 
which Rev. James M. Cox, of Pitts- 
burgh, recently declared was compos- 
ed of “nine old patriarchs,” while re- 
fusing to recognize the progress of 
the nation and the necessity for eco- 
nomic and social reforms, has hied 
itself from the historic precincts of 
the old United States Capitol to its 
ultra-modern new palace of marble, 
the handsome United States Supreme 
Court building, recently completed at 
a cost of more than $10,000,000. 

But before going into a description 
of that classic structure facing the 
Capitol let us consider just a few of 
the ways in which the Senate is 
“backward.” No one, not even those 
regulars on Capitol Hill perhaps, can 
say or point out which of the present 
senators rub snuff. But there are 
some of them who are said to actually 
take a pinch now and then, Anyway 
they have the opportunity to do so, 
whether they take advantage of it or 
not. For several snuff boxes, which 
are always kept filled with a good 
brand, are found at the door leading 
from the Marble Room. While Sena- 
itor Morrill is said to have been the 
last member of the upper house to use 
a quill pen, the senators still use sand. 
No doubt the snuff boxes and sand 
bottles are both maintained for the 
“atmosphere” or to continue a pretty 
custom, but the sand is used. It sits 
in pretty, old-fashioned bottles with 
sifter tops, one on each senator’s desk. 
When he writes something with his 





pen the senator sprinkles the sand 
lighily where the ink is wet, and 
shakes it off. 


Because the present session has been 





Here is a Senate snuff box. Several of 
these historic relics are found in the upper 
house and are still kept filled with—snuff. 





How the senators use sand for blotting 
pur poses. 


so drawn-out the supply of special 
sand ran out recently and left the Sen- 
ate storekeeper’s office in a quandary 
as to what to do. Records for years 
and years were searched but no one 
could find where this special type of 
sand could be obtained. Finally after 
much telephoning without success 
Grace Genzberger, of that office, sent 
a sample of the Senate sand from the 
small amount remaining to the Geo- 
logical Survey. The Survey analyzed 
it, found it to be ilmenite, and gave 
her the name of a Virginia mill where 
she could get it. The mill donated a 
50-pound sample which is expected to 
run the Senate for many years. 

Getting back to the Supreme Court. 
it has said farewell to its time-mel- 
lowed chamber in the Capitol. The 
highest court of the land has adjourn- 
ed until October. When it returns it 
will take up its residence in its own 
building, the first time in history the 
important judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment has had its own home, And 
what a home it is. It is the last word 
in government buildings equipped 
throughout with the last word in 
court furniture and furnishings. How- 
ever, although their new home is on a 
magnificent scale, to most of the nine 
justices as well as court attaches the 
move or change of quarters is regret- 
tod to some extent. 

Most of these “elderly gentlemen,” 
as they frequently referred to, 
have spent many years in. the Supreme 
Court Chamber in the Capitol, Chief 
Jus_ice Hughes was appointed an as- 
sociate justice of the high court in 
1919 but resigned in 1916 to run for 
the presidency. He was appointed 
Chief Justice in 1930. Justice Van 
Deventer has served the longest con- 
tinuous time. He was appointed in 
1910, a few months after-Hughes was 
appointed an associate justice, and has 
continued on the high bench ever 
since. Justice Reynolds has the next 
longest service. He has been an asso- 
ciate justice for 21 years; Justice 
Brandeis has 19 vears to his credit; 
Southerland 13: Butler 12, Hughes 11; 


aS 


The Pathfind:,; 


Stone 10; Roberts five, and Card 
three. Some of the court attaches ha 
been familiar figures around the co 
room longer than any of the justi 

The present marshal is Frank k 
Green, who started his service m 
than 45 years ago as a court pag 
Another old timer is Charles E. Cri 
ley, present clerk, He started in 

years ago as a page. 

While employees of the Senate 
get the various clerks’ offices in t 
vicinity of the Supreme Court Cha 
ber the interesting room where th 
court has effectively put the brea! 
on the legislative and administrati 
branches of the government for tli 
past 75 years will be preserved in 
present form, Senate leaders indicai, 

As concerns the new Supreme Cot 
building no one can say that thers 
any.hing about it smacking of th 
horse and buggy era. This beautif 
collection of 10 million dollars wort 
of marble may be carved along class 
cal lines but it is altogether mode: 
in spirit. Its furnishings and c 
veniences are as up to date as is pos 
ble to obtain. Notwithstanding 
modern conveniences and palatialness 
the fact remains that the justices ar 
a little loath to leave their dim qua 
ters in the Capitol. On viewing 1! 
high-ceilinged chambers in the n« 
siruc.ure recently, one of the justi: 
was quoted as saying: “Here we w 
look like nine black cockroaches 
the Hall of Karnak.” 

Rep. Eugene B. Crowe, Democrat 





AMERICANA 





A woman on relief in Kansas cor 
plaining to relief headquarters abo 
the amount of money and _ suppli 
given her family and explaining: “ 
husband and I have talked it over ai 
he said if we didn’t get more, he wa 
going out and try to find a job.” 

A Philadelphian holding six differ 
ent jobs in ihe now defunct NRA an 
drawing six salaries totaling near! 
$50,090 annually from various pape! 
code authorities. 

The Advisory Fish Committee of th: 
Depariment of Commerce formall) 
recommending that Thanksgiving Da 
be changed from Thursday to Tues 
day because a holiday coming 01 
Thursday decreases fish consumptio 
on Friday. 

Thousands of people, supposed! 
American citizens, actually paying *- 
a seat to hear a man rant. 

The treasurer of an Illinois count) 
holding the office of county clerk fo! 
24 years and apparently being able t 
cover up shortages until a recent audi! 
which shows an alleged shortage « 
$414,129. 

Soviet Russia being allowed to shi 
tens of thousands of first and second 
grade books which contain Communis! 
propaganda into this country. 

A United States Senator seizing th 
opportunity given him to speak at M« 
morial Day exercises honoring th: 
war dead in Arlington National Cem« 
tery to make a political speech. 
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Indiana, who apparently didn’t like 
the court’s NRA decision, thinks the 
new building is beautiful. “But,” he 
is quoted as saying, “it will isolate the 
court from the people more than it is 
isolated now. Only a few will get a 
peek at them, and in such a setting 
they will be portrayed as supermen. 
Putting men in such an environment 
and paying them $20,000 a year for 
life makes it impossible for them to 
understand the pressing problems of 
the average American who has to hus- 
tle for a living with no assurance of 
an old age pension of $30 a month. 
After all, they are just like congress- 
men and presidents and subject to the 
same mistakes. In my opinion they 
should be subject to the same criti- 
cism.” 

Plans for the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica Jamboree in Washington August 
21 to 30 are nearing completion. The 
35,000 boys expected from all parts of 
the world will be housed in Army 
tents and sleep on Army cots. Use of 
both Army and Navy facilities have 
been turned over to the boys by an 
executive order signed by the Presi- 
dent in accordance with a bill passed 
by Congress. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is gaining somewhat 
of a reputation for coining her own 
definitions for many frequently-used 
words. In her two years or more in 
the White House she has unknowing- 
ly created quite a dictionary in her 
public utlerances, press conferences, 
ete. These definitions by the First 
Lady are sometimes quite different 
from those found in standard diction- 
aries. For instance, her definition of 
gossip is: “One thing you don’t hear 
in the White House—for which I am 
most thankful.” War she labels “utter 
futility.” Budget to her is one of those 
“necessary evils, no matter how dull 
you may find it, equally necessary for 
the woman with $15 a week as for the 
woman of unlimited means.” Neigh- 
borliness, she thinks, means “not to be 
interested just in family affairs, but 
to be interested in everything which 
touches the neighborhood.” To her 
a politician is “a public servant un- 
selfishly giving his time to carry out 
the wishes of a majority of the people 
and devoting to that task all his edu- 
cation and experience.” 

Attendants at the Washington Monu- 
ment say better times are returning. 
This, they claim, is indicated by the 
large increase in the number of visi- 
tors to that famous obelisk. And park 
officials point to the fact that over 
83,000 visitors came to see the monu- 
ment in May as compared with 50,000 
in May, 1934. 


—_ ro 


LIP-READING NOT DIFFICULT 

Contrary to general opinion it is not 
difficult for the deaf to learn to in- 
lerpret speech by the mouth move- 
ment and facial expression. Accord- 
ing to the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing there are only 15 
movements of the speech organs. Chil- 
dren, of course, are the most apt and 
adept but many elderly persons have 
become expert lip-readers. 








ODD ACCIDENTS 





Smoke emerging from the crevices 
around the lid of a casket twice de- 
layed a New York funeral until water 
could be poured in with the corpse. 
It was believed a spark from a ciga- 
rette of someone viewing the body 
before the casket was closed had ig- 
nited the shroud. 

While Joe Wagner was working in 
a North Carolina factory the drive 
belt of a machine caught his coat and 
hurled him through a window. Joe 
was only bruised, but he had to buy 
anew coat. 

Mrs. Alice Barstow of Texas kept a 
candle burning at night and she also 
permitted her cat to remain indoors. 
This resulted disastrously when the 
cat prowled too close to the taper and 
caught fire. The feline rushed into a 
closet, setting fire to and destroying 
most of her mistress’s wearing apparel. 

An Oregon man, John Woodson, was 
burned about the face when the 
“shell” rims of his eyeglasses caught 
on fire as he lit his cigar. 

Bathtubs still stand high as a cause 
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of accidents. An Illinois lady, Mrs 
Ida Perry, drowned in one while tak- 


ing a bath. Her head became sub- 
merged after she fainted. 
Fractious animals mean little t 


Pete Miller, Oklahoma cowboy, who 
has handled many bucking and kick- 
ing broncs and steers unscathed only 
to be vanquished when a rooster kick- 
ed him. Two deep gashes in the leg 
were inflicted when the big bird at- 
tacked and spurred him as he entered 
the ranch yard. 

It’s just no use to try to hide froin 


those Wisconsin golfers. A hard 
driven ball struck Mrs. John Marte: 


in the eye after it had crashed through 
the front door of her home, bounced 
from the hall into the living room and 


on into the kitchen where she was 
cooking a meal. 
Lightning may or may not strike 


twice in the same place but locomoe 
tives can and frequently do. An Illi- 
nois motor club reports the case of an 
out-of-state motorist and his wife wh» 
were struck by a train at a grade 
crossing, Exactly one year later the 
same man with the same wife in the 
same car was struck by the same train 
at the same crossing. 
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torture ¢ 
worm, Trench Foot, ete.) will welcome 
formula “Footjoy,” 


erson needlessly suffering the agony and 
Foot Itch (known as Athletes Foot, Ring- 
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that gives instant relief from itching and irritation. 
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We mean it! We don’t want you to 
spend a penny until you are fully sat 
isfied from actual experience that 
“Footjoy” will do everything we claim 
Simply mail the coupon and the COM 
PLETE TREATMENT in a PLAIN 
SEALED WRAPPER will be sent you 
at once. Don’t send money—don’t p: 
mailman any money—we don’t want you 
to pay anything until “Footjoy” help 
you! You have nothing to lose and your 
foot health to gain. We take the risk 
We know that if you are fully satisfied 
with the wonderful relief and comfort 
it gives you, that, at the end of ten days, 
you will be clad to send us the small sum of $1.00 
for the treatment. If not, it costs you nothing. 
We don’t know how we could show more up 
bounded faith in our treatment. Mail coupon 
NOW—try ‘‘Footjoy’’ at our expense. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


CLUES OF THE PAST 


Cornell university scientists Tre- 
cently studied tracks in solid rocks 
which they believe to be those of one 
of the first creatures to walk the earth. 
The tracks were made in mud, which 
has since hardened, a quarter of a 
billion years ago when life first began 
to emerge from the sea. They were 
small tracks—made by a creature six 
or eight inches long. Its toes were 
just beginning to form on legs which 
were still partly fins, and it traveled 
on land with difficulty. It probably 
looked like our modern salamander 
which is a carry-over from the primi- 
tive days. Other tracks left 100,000,- 
000 years or so later show a remark- 
able development of this little sala- 
mander-like creature, Footprints four 
and a half feet long and over four 
feet wide show that by that time he 
had changed ounces into tons and had 
evolved into the monsters which roam- 
ed the earth at that time when there 
was no ice and the poles were hot, 
swampy jungles. Bits of evidence 
dropped here and there mark the 
changes that have taken place from 
that time until now and show that the 
descendants of that little half-water, 
half-land creature are still on earth— 
and scientists say man is one of them. 


DUST AND EARTH TEMPERATURE 


A cool spring following the violent 
dust storms in the Middle West 
brought to mind certain theories re- 
garding the effects of dust on earth 
temperatures. Records show that dur- 
ing years following violent volcanic 
eruptions, when millions of tons of 
dust were thrown into the air, the tem- 
perature of our globe dropped sharp- 
ly. It is further known that space is 
filled with vast clouds of dust and 
rock particles. Some scientists con- 
nect this knowledge with the fact that 
dust is known to check much of the 
sun’s heat and offer an explanation 
for the Ice Age during which great 
glaciers swept down over Europe and 
America, If this theory is true then 
dust once made our country a field 
of ice and it may do it again. But in 
spite of this, dust is not our enemy. If 
it were not for its presence in the air 
there would be no clouds, no beauti- 
ful sunsets, and no beneficial rain. 
Unrestrained heat would pour from 
the sun out of a black sky in which 
stars could be seen all day. In fact, 
without dust we probably would not 
be here, 


BYRD’S SCIENTIFIC GAINS 


From the Antarctic, one of the rich- 
est scientific fields in the world, Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd brought ship- 
loads of scientific data. His investiga- 
tions and studies at the bottom of the 
world gathered new facts for numerous 
sciences. To geologists he contributed 
the fact that the great Andean moun- 
tain chain extends along the ocean 
floor and through the Antarctic conti- 











nent which is larger than the United 
States and Mexico together. Meteor- 
ologists were given new knowledge on 
which to base future weather predic- 
tions. They were told that the Ant- 
arctic is in the midst of an ice age 
similar to the one which carved new 
features on North America 30,000 
years ago when massive glaciers 
swept down from the north, and that 
the average Antarctic temperature is 
40 degrees lower than that of the 
Arctic regions. Evidence of life, both 
past and present, is abundant in the 
Antarctic. Primitive plant life grows 
high in the mountains, bugs live on 
the very edge of the vast ice sheet 
which in some places is 9,000 feet 
thick, the oceans teem with life, and 
coal desposits tell of days past when 
this waste of ice was covered with 
towering trees and lush vegetation. 
The clear polar air readily yielded in- 
formation which gave astronomers 
new ideas on the vast number of 
meteors which bombard the earth 
from outer space. Readings on ter- 
restial magnetism were taken, cosmic 
ray tests were made, and it was proven 
that the Antarctic continent is one 
solid land mass. Besides coal; copper, 
lead, silver, and other deposits were 
discovered. But they are beyond the 
reach of commercial exploitation, for 
the present at least. 


OO 


FLY-SWATTING NOW DE-CODED 


One of the most difficult problems 
the NRA had to solve was the per- 
fection of a code for the fly-swatter 
manufacturing industry. The diffi- 
culty was this: The original patent on 
the fly-swatter having run out, a great 
number of people have been making 
their own swatters. Some even have 
been cutting up scraps of old wire 
screening, tacking them into crude 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A new vitamin, “K”, has been re- 
ported found in Denmark. 

It is believed that the characteris- 
tics of hair may be as individual and 
unchanging as those of fingerprints. 

The Central Park zoo, in New York, 
recently received a white monkey 
with blue eyes from South America. 
It is an albino and the only one known 
in the world. 

A device which will detect artificial 
diamonds and peroxide blondes has 
been shown in New York. 

Cross and inbreeding has develop- 
ed stingless bees without interfering 
with their value as workers. 

The Normandie, new giant French 
steamship, is powered by four electric 
motors of 40,000 horsepower each— 
almost twice the size of any previous- 
ly made. 

Hydrogen in an electric light bulb 
would prevent the bulb from lighting 
because of the cooling properties of 
the gas. 

The power line leading from Bould- 
er Dam is being equipped with 16 
giant switches, each of which weighs 
15 tons and costs $10,000. 
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Must this typical fly-swatter consumer wait 
for a Constitutional amendment before he 
can swat that mosquito? 


handles and selling them at cut prices 
This of course has tended to injure 
the legitimate industry, which has 
tried very hard to raise wages, shorten 
hours and maintain the scale of prices 
agreed to as proper. It is whispered 
that some of the high-up magnates in 
the fly-swatter industry are real mad 
because there has been so muc! 
chiseling and gyping. Swatters have 
appeared on the market which wer: 
made of wire running only 12 meshes 
to the inch instead of 20 or more as 
the standard requires. It is plain to 
see that a baby fly or a mosquito 
might escape through a swatter in 
which the meshes were too big, and 
in this way the consumers would be 
damaged. The Washington Star re 
lates some of the troubles of the gov- 
ernment in inducing the fly-swatter 
people to get together and agree on 
standards for the guidance of the in 
dustry. The Star quotes from an official! 
document which is thus designated: 
“Registry No. 1122/22; approved 
code No. 84-A1; notice of opportunity 
to be heard; administrative order No 
84/A1-5. The fly swatter manufac- 
turing industry, through the basic 
code authority, has submitted an ap- 
plication for amendment to the ap- 
pendix for said fly-swatter manufac- 
turing industry by deleting from said 
appendix section 3 thereof, as set fortl 
in schedule A attached hereto and 
hereby made a part hereof.” The 
Star says that the “order,” which con- 
tained 500 words, must have taken a 
lawyer three days to prepare, and il 
states: “Some NRA critics are moving 
to take up a collection to chisel the 
fly-swatting order in stone as an 
epitaph for the Blue Eagle. One sen- 
tence will be added at the _ botton 
reading: ‘Here lies the NRA. It wor: 
itself out swatting flies.’ ” 
a 


AN EPITAPH ODDITY 


In an old graveyard in Maine ther 
is a tombstone which bears the fo! 
lowing inscription: 

“Here lies the body of Enoch Holde: 
who died unexpectedly and withou! 
warning by being kicked to death b\ 
a eow. Well done, good and faithfu! 
servant!” 
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June 22, 1935 

To date the drive to reestablish 
American supremacy in the air 
through the capture of the lion’s share 
of world records has advanced nobly. 
Before the drive began France led all 
nations in the number of records held 
by a wide margin. Out of the 110 
marks which receive international 
recognition that country held 47. The 
United States came second with 33, 
and Italy was third with 21.  Italy’s 
position has not changed. She is still 
third and still holds 21 records. France 
also is still the leader but by a much 
narrower margin. The American drive 
lowered her total number of records 
to 40 which she then raised to 41 by 
snatching one from Germany. America 
has raised her total from 33 to 39, 
and at the same time took Spain’s only 
world record away from her. Lead- 
ers of the drive feel that the Amer- 
ican total will go still higher. They 
say that American planes and pilots 
are capable of raising the total num- 
ber of records to at least 50. It is 
considered fairly certain that two 
planes now still under construction 
will bring nine records to this side of 
the Atlantic when they finally do take 
to the air. 

The national soaring contest will 
soon be under way at Elmira, N. Y. 
It begins June 29th and lasts until the 
14th of July. At present the meet 
promises to eclipse all preceding 
American soaring contests in the num- 
ber of sailplanes entered. One four- 
passenger glider and several two-place 
craft will be there besides numerous 
single-seaters both old and new. Rich- 
ard C. du Pont, American champion, 
will fly the plane in which he set a 
distance mark of 155 miles last year. 
This flight established a new Amer- 
ican record and for a time was the 
world record until the German, Wolf 
Gogarth, sailed 233 miles a few weeks 
later. 











Bureau of Air Commerce figures 
show that during the first three 
months of 1935 American airplane 


plants built 349 planes compared with 
a total production of 259 for the first 
ihree months of 1934. Of this year’s 
quarterly output 193 were built for 
domestic civil use, 84 were military 
planes, and 72 were exported. 

A new method will be followed in 
the Senate in the handling of aviation 
legislation now that that body has 
passed the McCarran resolution. This 
resolution provides for the creation of 
a new committee which will deal with 
all matters concerning commercial or 
civil aviation. Formerly such matters 
were handled by the various Senate 
committees. This new group will be 
known as the Committee on Air Com- 
merce and Civil Aviation, and will 
consist of 12 senators. 

The Air League of the British Em- 
pire ls encouraging amateur flyers in 
England to build their own planes. 
The league has circulated specifica- 
tions for a small plane which can be 


built at a cost of only $125. A small 
motor would cost an additional $300. 
At present the flying of such a plane 
is unlawful in England, but the league 
hopes to have the regulations changed. 

Russians are still trying to perfect 
the air train in order that it might 
take the place of railroads and other 
surface carriers which the Soviets do 
not have. Because of the difficulty 
power planes have in getting heavily 
loaded gliders off the ground at the 
beginning of the flight the Russians 
have now started to experiment wiih 
balloons. The balloons replace the 
gliders and are towed by an ordinary 
plane. One successful flight has al- 
ready been made, 

According to an unofficial survey 
there are 12,000 planes and 18,000 
pilots available in this country for 
military service in case of national 
emergency. All types of planes, civil 
and military, and all classes of pilots 
are included in this survey. 

Weather Bureau plans advance serv- 
ice to 4,000 miles of newly established 
air lines in various parts of the coun- 
try. Planes traveling over these new 
routes will receive information on the 
weather for from six to eight hours 
ahead. Cost of the service is covered 
by a $40,000 Congressional appropria- 
tion. 

According to Bureau of Air Com- 
merce figures over 58,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline were used by aircraft in 
the United States during 1934. Sched- 
uled air lines used over 25,000,000 gal- 
lons of this, other civilian operators 
used 9,000,000, and government planes 
(craft operated by the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Bureau of Air Com- 
merce) used 23,000,000. The total con- 
sumption of oil by various American 
aircraft was 2,000,000 gallons. 

BASIS 1 Mle * 2 Se 
PIGEON WHISTLES 

Even in China where oddities are 
expected the strange music which 
drifts down from the sky as flocks of 
pigeons fly past is enough to arouse the 
curiosily of almost anybody. There 
is nothing magical about it nor does 
it have anything to do with the radio 
of the occidental world; it is simply 
one of the unique Chinese practices. 
The music comes from tiny whistles 
allached to the tail feathers of the 
birds. They are made after many dif- 
ferent patterns but most of them con- 
sist of a series of tiny tubes made from 
bamboo shoots in which reeds have 
been placed. As the pigeon flys 
through the air the rush of the cur- 
rents through the tubes causes the 
sounds. Each bird’s whistle is made 
so that it will give off different notes 
but care is taken that all the different 
noles harmonize so that a music pleas- 
ing to the ear is given off when the 
Nock is in flight. 

These tiny musical instruments are 
made with extreme care and skill. Nol 
only is regard given to the quality of 
the music they are to produce but also 
to their beauty. Lacquered in many 
different, brilliant colors they bear 
elaborate inscriptions and the initials 
of the owner or maker. In spite of 


15 
the fact that some of them are com- 
paratively large the birds do not seem 
to mind them. ‘This is probably be- 
cause they are used to them since they 
are attached when the birds are very 
young. Originally the whistles were 
allached so that the sounds coming 
from them would prevent the flock 
from separating and also to protect 
them from the attacks of birds of prey. 
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A government scientist 
scheduled to deliver an 
Washington on “The Infinitude of 
Space” was half an hour late. He 


couldn’t find a place to park. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





NETHERLAND INDIA 


Title—Colonies under the Nether- 
lands’ crown. 
Location—lIslands on Equator be- 


tween Asiatic mainland and the Philip- 
pines and Australia. Comprises _is- 
lands of Sumatra; Java; greater part 
of Borneo; Celebes; half of New 
Guinea; and some smaller islands. 

Area—733,681 sq. mi.: Java & Ma- 
dura 50,752; Sumatra, 163,145; Borneo, 
206,819; Celebes, 48,060; rest of Archi- 
pelago, 264,905. 

Climate & Topography—Generally 
hot and very moist, tempered in 
Celebes by sea winds. Mainly moun- 
tainous in Borneo, Celebes and Guinea. 
One mountain chain dropping to a 
plain, crossed by numbers of rivers 
in Sumatra. Plains, plateaus and many 
volcanoes in Java. 

Capital—Batavia (Java) (Pop. 437,- 
000). 

Population—60,731,000: Java & Ma- 
dura, 41,719,500; Sumatra, 8,238,570; 
Borneo, 2,194,500; Celebes, 4,226,500; 
rest of Archipelago, 4,351,800. (83.1 
to sq. mi.; 821 to sq. mi. in Java alone). 

Official Language—Dutch. Chinese 
and various East Indian and native 
dialects also spoken. 

Government — General administra- 
tion vested in Governor-General, as- 
sisted by Council of Five, all nomi- 
nated by Queen. Volksraad exists as 
an advisory body. Territory divided 
into provinces, each under a governor 
or a resident and some local councils 
—idea being to develop self-govern- 
ment. 

Ruler—Jonkheer Dr. B. C. de Jonge, 
governor-general. 

Religion — Mohammedanism 
dominant. 

Value of Exports (1934) 
400. 

Value of Imports (1934)—S202,700,- 
400. 

Chief Exports & Products—Sugar, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, indigo, spices, cin- 
chona, tobacco, rubber, copra, tin, 
petroleum, textiles, salt, hides, arrack, 
tapioca, cocaine, areca nuts, coal, gold, 
silver, rice, vegetables, kapok, copal, 
damar, rattan, mother of pearl, turtles, 
ebony, sandalwood, teak, etc. 

Netherland Minister to U. S.—Jonk- 
heer H. M. van Haersma de With, rep- 
resents Netherland India in U. S. 

American Consul in Batavia—Wallter 
A. Foote. 
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San Diego, Exposition 
City, Known for Its 
Beauty the World Over 


Thousands, yes millions of Ameri- 
cans, have planned to see the great 
California Pacific International Expo- 
sition which opened at San Diego on 
May 29, and many, many millions 
more Americans would like to be able 
to see the exhibits at this “world’s 
fair.” It is not only for those who 
would like to go, but for those ;who 
are planning to attend the exposition 
that the Pathfinder is carrying this 
article, For those who cannot afford 
the time or expense to attend the fair 
this article will tell them something 
of the many marvels shown and the 
beauty of San Diego. For those who 
are going it will tell them a little of 
what they can expect and help them 
to see more worthwhile exhibits. And 
even for those who have already been 
to the fair it will be interesting in 
the way of a review of what they saw 
and did. The exposition ends Novy, 11. 

First of all let us have a word about 
San Diego. Did you know it was one 
of America’s most distinctive cities? 
Did you know its Navy, Marine and 
Army bases make it one of the nation’s 
chief military centers. Its fine cres- 
cent harbor is said to be one of the 
most beautiful in the world. Even in 
years when there is no international 
exposition to attract the attention of 
the outside world we hear a lot about 
San Diego. All through the year there 
are many activities, including military 
imaneuvers- on ‘land, sea and in the 
air. Its beaches and near-by resorts 
are equally famous. And its tourist 
trade is the envy of many cities. 

Only 10 miles from the Mexican bor- 
der, San Diego is the first American 
port of call for steamers from the Pan- 
ama Canal. It is also a convenient 
center for tourists visiting such well- 
known Mexican resorts as Tiajuana 
and Agua Caliente. With the excep- 
tion of the national capital few cities 
in the United States can compare with 
San Diego when it comes to parks and 
military and government reservations. 
There are exactly 27 parks in the city. 
The largest of these is Balboa park 
which covers some 1,400 acres in the 
heart of the city and is famous as one 
of the five most beautiful in the world. 
Here is where the 1935 fair is now in 
full swing. Many new buildings were 
erected to house the exhibits, but a 
number of the buildings of the Pan- 
ama-California Exposition of 1915-16 
are being used. 

So much for the beautiful city, its 
unusual harbor, etc. The exposition 
has on exhibit almost everything im- 
aginable, including a nudist camp with 
real nudists, and such undertakings as 
Boulder Dam, the Grand Coulee power 
and irrigation project, the San Fran- 
cisco transbay bridge and numerous 
other public and private undertak- 
ings. In short the exposition tells the 
story of mankind from the claiming of 
Southern California for Spain by Ca- 


brillo until the present and even spec- 
ulates a little into the future. Count- 
ing the many new structures erected 
for the present exposition and the old 
ones of Spanish Renaissance and Span- 
ish Colonial design there are more 
than 100 exhibition structures in this 
exposition. The new structures follow 
the ancient Mayan and Pueblo Indian 
architectural design. 

Upcn approaching the fair grounds 
one’s attention is attracted by the 
height of the buildings. One appears 
to be much taller than the rest. The 
skyscraper is the Palace of Science 
which houses “things scientific” from 
the crude instruments of ancient Peru- 
vian surgery down to the most mod- 
ern marvels of science. There is a col- 
lection of 5,000 wagons gathered from 
every corner of the world. The Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts houses one of the 
finest collections of old masters and 
moderns in the United States, In the 
Palace of Photography are photo- 
graphs taken by ambitious photogra- 
phers in all parts of the world. For 
those persons whose mouths are 
friends of the grocer’s the Palace of 
Foods and Beverages has a strong at- 
traction. Here practically everything 
pertaining to foods and beverages is 
displayed, exhibited and in many 
cases demonstrated. If you like birds, 
fish, animals, plants, etc., you can lin- 
ger among the 397,088 specimens ex- 
hibited in the Palace of Natural His- 
tory. If you want to know how your 
ancestors traveled visit the Palace of 
Water and Transportation. There an- 
imated exhibits and displays tell the 
story of transportation for 400 years. 

A real newcomer at the exposition 
is the Palace of Better Housing. And 
right next to it is the exhibit of the 
Federal Housing Administration. In 
these two the visitor finds on display 
practically everything that has to do 
with the home and home ownership. 
If you are interested in modern scho- 
lastic training the Palace of Education 
will entertain you. Women are thrill- 
ed by a visit to the House of Charm. 
Here is exhibited everything that ap- 
peals to feminine taste and beauty, in- 
cluding styles, domestic arts, ete. 
There is a Hollywood Motion Picture 
Hall and a House of Hospitality where 
visitors meet and visiting dignitaries 
are entertained, 

If a visit to the Palace of Foods 
and Beverages makes one hungry 
there is the Cafe of the World where 
appetites are satisfied with tastefully 
served foods. This cafe is really one 
of the brightest spots of the whole 
exposition, but one of the most beau- 
tiful spots is the reproduced gardens 
of the Casa del Rey Moro, in Ronda, 
Spain. This beauty spot and the sec- 
tion of the gardens of the Alcazar in 
Seville, Spain, are reproduced in every 
detail. Besides there are the Califor- 
nia Gardens, the Japanese gardens and 
the Botanical Palace. Fronting the lat- 
ter is the Laguna de Espejo (Mirror 
Lake) which reflects the surrounding 
buildings. In order to get to Gold 
Gulch, an exact reproduction of an 
early Western town with its tradition- 
ally bold, bad men and bold, bad dance 


The Pathfinde: 
hall girls, one has to travel by stage 


coach or burro. There is a Spanis! 
Village which covers some 80,00 
square feet, the largest village of th: 
kind ever built for an exposition. Ou 
space will not permit us to write more 
but the United States government, th: 
state of California, individual exhil 
itors and others have spent million 
of dollars to stage this remarkabl: 
show. Its wide variety and complet: 
ness puts it in a class with the World’ 
Fair at Chicago which closed last 
year, so it is well worth seeing. 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Charles Bishop, of Nashville, Tenn 
tells the following hard to believ 
story. Henry Jenkins, an all round 
sport, came into camp wet and with « 
puzzled look. His companions gathe: 
ed round him to hear his story. We!l! 
boys, of all the trying, disappointing, 
successful experiences filled wit! 
thrills and regrets was mine today. 

I have always wanted to catch the 
big ones. Well, I caught one today 
and it makes me shiver to think of 
what happened and what might have 
happened. I went out in my row boat 
alone, and almost out of sight of land: 
my lines were out, the wind was high 
and I was about to give up when | 
felt a strong pull on my line. I knew 
it was a big one as it was all I could 
do to hold the line. The waves were 
running high and in my excitement | 
dropped my oars into the water and 
they floated away. The clouds were 


black, the fish was pulling, I could not 


see the land and we seemed to be going 
somewhere. I know you can imagine 
my feelings when all at once I felt 
the boat hit something solid. We had 
entered a neck of water near a high 
embankment. I could now see my) 
fish and believe me he was a woppe! 
He was as long as my boat. Since thx 
water was shallow, I waded to tlh 
shore, and strangely enough my fish 
did not offer any resistance. He seei- 
ed to have given up so my though! 
was to tie the line to a nearby tree and 
go for help. I looked at my fish and 
he seemed to be looking straight at me 
with his big red eyes half closed, 
when all at once it dawned On me that 
this fish had saved me from a water) 
grave and tears of gratitude came to 
my eyes. And then the thought can 
to me, old boy you saved my life and 
now I am going to save yours so | 
reached down, took the hook out o! 
his mouth, patted him on the head and 
said old boy you are free, good bye. 
and with one big splutter off he wen! 
and I do not regret letting him go. 
mee ——_—__ 


BONUS STILL MEANS THE SAME 


Bonus is a perfectly good English 
word now used in describing an 0c- 
casional, exceptional or gratuitous 
compensation in addition to payments 
or wages which are usual, customar) 
or strictly due. It comes to us almost 
directly from the Latin word for good 
or as it was sometimes translated, 4 
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“good thin.’ 
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VARIETY CARD STUNT 


If the bridge party gets dull try 
this little stunt on the players. It con- 
sists of tossing cards in a hat. Sounds 
rather easy, but really it is rather 
difficult until you’ve got the knack. 
Place any kind of hat that has a firm 
crown upside down on the floor and 
at a distance of five or six feet, kneel 
and toss a card at a time into the hat. 
To toss a light playing card five or 
six feet into a hat is no mean stunt. 
But it is one of those ridiculous games 
that generally starts a party rolling 
and is heaps of fun. 


TIT-TAT-TOE, THREE IN A ROW 


One of the oldest games most of us 
can remember is “tit-tat-toe, three in 
a row.” While it is a simple and a 
very old game, youngsters, and some 
grown-ups still find fun in it, It is 
even more fun if you know how to be 
pretty sure of winning. Almost every 
boy and girl knows that to play this 
game requires two players. First you 
draw two vertical lines about one- 
fourth or one-half an inch apart on a 
sheet of paper, the slate, blackboard 
or what have you. Then draw two 
similar but horizontal lines across 
them. Alternately, then, one player 
makes a cross or X and the other 
player makes a circle or zero in the 
nine spaces formed by the four crossed 
lines. The player getting three cross- 
es or three zeros in a row first wins 
the game. That row may be either 
horizontal, vertical or diagonal. 


CIRCLES MUST BE CIRCLES 

Did you know that you can’t always 
trust your eyes? Sometimes we look 
at things and see one thing, but when 
we look again we see something en- 
lirely different. This is particularly 
the case with optical illusions, of 
which there is almost no end. For 
instance, take a look at the first illus- 
tration in this article. At first glance 
we see what appears to be a black 
and white gingham background with 
a lot of ovals of different sizes on it. 
But look closer or even measure the 
ovals and you will see how your eyes 
really deceive you. The illusion that 














These are not ovals; 
circles. 


they are perfect 
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Separate and Concentric Circles 


the black and white braided rings in 
the figure are ovals is created because 
they are placed on a specially check- 
ered background. 

The second illustration is similar, 
yet somewhat different, The same 
black and white rings are placed in 
such a way as to give the impression 
that there is a spiral instead of sepa- 
rate circles. This, too, requires a spe- 
cially checkered background. But no 
matter how long you look at the draw- 
ing with your eyes you will only see 
the spiral. Trace the braided black 
and white lines with a pencil, how- 
ever, and you will soon see that they 
are perfect separate and concentric 
circles, 





BRAIN TEASER 

On a certain day recently a farmer 
in the late drought area went to town 
and bought 20 bushels of wheat and 
15 bushels of corn for $36. He re- 
turned the next day and bought 15 
bushels of wheat and 25 bushels of 
corn for $32.50. If the prices of the 
two kinds of grain per bushel were 
the same on both days how much did 








he pay per bushel for the wheat? 
For the corn? Answer next week. 
Last Week’s Answer—A makes 


$1,200 and B loses that amount. 
RO 


NEIGHBORHOOD ITEMS 


Gaston Observer—As we understand 
it, somewhat late, it is true, Abe Mas- 
ters soaked F. X. Cox on the eye and 
today, it is reported, the eye looks 
like a ripe prune. No use making a 
story about it. Patrolman Wise did 
not make the arrest, as our contem- 
porary across the street alleged. There 
was no arrest. 

Coronado Gazette—Miss Jessie Ap- 
pleby, when asked by our reporter for 
some items, remarked: “News is very 
scarce this week. I don’t know a 
thing new except that the Methodist 
revival will be continued for another 
week.” 

Chico Times—Friends of our local 
snare drummer are very proud of him. 
Saturday night at the movie theater 
there was a barnyard scene on the 
screen and that local boy who handles 
the traps crowed out just like a 
rooster. Some people said it was ac- 
tually more natural than a real one. 
You just can’t keep our talented boys 
down. 
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Land Sakes Alive! 


Magazines at 30% to 50% Savings 


CLUB NO. 903 | CLUB NO. 929 


Woman's World $ Truc Story Mag 
Household Mag. 3 Pictorial Review $900 
Good Stories Woman's World 

The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Country Home 
CLUB NO. 934 


The Pathfinder 
McCalls’ Mag. $3 00 


n Save $1.20 
Pictorial Keview 
Save $2.00 


CLUB NO. 904 
Woman's World $ i 
Liberty Magazine 
The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. $75 
McCall's Magazine 


Good Stories 
Capper’s Farmer 
Illustrated Mechanics 
The Pathfinder Save $1.20 

Woman's World $ 
McCall's Mag. $ Country Home 
Woman's World Hunting & Fishing 
Household Mag. Illustrated Mechanics 


The Pathfinder Save $1.50) Household Magazine 
——___-__.— |The Pathfinder Save $2.00 





CLUB NO. 910 





CLUB NO. $17 CLUB NO. 980 
Pietorial Review $ Popular Science 
McCall's Mag. Monthly $ 00 
Household Mag. Screenland 


The Pathfinder Save $1.75|/The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Ne change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
one full year and MUST all go to one address 
Check the club you want. Cut out and mail this ad 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QEEINISHES AUTOS 
Wi Like NEW/ 














wa PAYS +: $722 HOUR 


KAR-NU retnishes any color automobile 
easily, quickly and economically without 
polishing, waxing, rubbing or painting 
JUST WIPE IT ON WITH A CLOTH! 
Magic-like fluid covers old paint with tougt 
elastic coat. Absolutely transparent, seif 
leveling, self-polishing. Guaranteed. Lasts 
B to 12 months. Equal in beauty to repaint 
ob costing $25.00 te $75.00. Write for CREE 
AMPLE to prove our claims and Territory 
» offer. KAR-NU CO., Dept. L-79, 
Oakley Station, Cincinnati. Ohic 


PROMPY RELIEF 2 
‘Svom Itchi Eczema, 


Pimples Rashes by using 


= 






SOAP AND OINTMENT 


He Hates Whiskey Now 


An Odorless and Tasteless Treatment Did It 


Any lady can give it secretly at home in tea. coffee 
or food, and it costs nothing to try! If you have a 
husband, son, brother, father or friend who is a vic- 
tim of whiskey, beer or wine. send your name and ad- 
dress to Dr. J. W. Haines Co., 547 Glenn Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and they will send you absolutely free 
in plain wrapper, a trial package of this wonderful 
treatment. What it has done for others is an example 
of what it should do for you when used as directed 
Write today and be thankful all your life. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 
That dreadful skin disease 


P Oo R I A Ss I many suffer with for vears 
thinking their trouble to be E Cc Z E M A 


and treating without results 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free 


Dr. D. R. Parsons, 240 Trust Bidg.. Huntington, W. Va. 


HELP Wanted trtitiner 








For INSTITUTIONS, HOSPITALS, Etc. No Experience Necessary. 
All kinds of Good Everywhere. Write now encios 
hart Bureau. Dept. 6-22-24, 145 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


ing stamp. Sc 





U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


* JOBS! 


START 
$1260 to $2100 Year 
SHORT HOURS /~PRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Usually sufficient i Sirs: Rush to me 
“charge, (1) 32-page book with 
MEN— & list of U. S. Government Jobs 


without 


nw 
WOMEN & (2) Tell me how to get one of 
ann - these jobs. 
Mail Coupon 
today. J NGME ccccccccccccccccceccccceseseseses 
SURE. F BOD occccccccccevccccccecoccessoseces 
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HOME 


CHILDREN MAY EAT MEAT 


In the not too distant past meats 
were not considered good food for 
children. Mothers whose children 
have evinced a fondness for this class 
of food should be relieved to know 
that child nutrition experts now be- 
lieve meat should be included in the 
child’s diet after reaching two years 
of age. However, Miriam Lowenberg, 
child dietician at lowa State college, 
cautions that meat for children should 
be roasted, broiled or stewed and 
never served fried or in a rich gravy. 
Crisp bacon may also be used. A moist 
meat is best for if cooked until dry 
meats are hard for the youngsters to 
eat, 


RIDDING LAWN OF CRABGRASS 

Every farm lad knows what a 
trouble-maker crabgrass can be in a 
cornfield but many home owners have 
found it to be just as pesky on a lawn. 
Cultivation with plow and hoe usually 
rids the field of the pest but the De- 
partment of Agriculture says there is 
no satisfactory way of destroying it 
onalawn. It can be discouraged con- 
siderably, however, if the grass is cut 
as tall as the lawnmower can be set 
and unwatered unless absolutely nec- 
essary. Crabgrass thrives on plenty 
of sunlight and moisture. Spread of 
seed may be prevented by mowing it 
closely just as seed heads are forming, 
usually in late August. 


MAKING WHITEWASH STICK 

In cases where it is impractical or 
too expensive to paint fences and out- 
buildings whitewashing adds to the 
appearance. Sometimes whitewashing 
is objected to because it doesn’t al- 
ways stick. But whitewash can be 
made permanent by adding just the 
right amount of glue. Use one-half 
pound stick glue to 4% pounds of 
water (actual weight). Melt the glue 
and when thoroughly dissolved weigh 
again and if water has evaporated dur- 
ing the melting process add enough 
hot water to bring the total weight to 
five pounds. Allow the solution to 
cool and add to it three gallons of 
water and mix in the lime to make 
whitewash. 


BEWARE OF ELECTRIC PADS 


Electric pads are a great benefit in 
a lot of cases. A little dry heat ap- 
plied to the affected spot will often 
relieve rheumatic and other pains. But 
if you use such a pad you should 
realize the dangers there are in it. A 
helpless person should never be al- 
lowed to use such a pad alone or be 
left to go to sleep with the current 
turned on. The patient is liable to 
sweat and the sweat may wet the pad, 
short-circuit the current and cause 
serious damage. But the commonesi 
danger is that the soothing influence 
of the heat will put the patient to sleep 
and cause burns. These burns are not 
felt at the time and sometimes it is 











several days before they will develop 
and blister. Such burns are very hard 
to cure and must be treated as a seri- 
ous proposition. Salves and dressings 
of various sorts can be used—one kind 
being best for one skin and another 
kind for another. 

The blisters are nature’s means of 
protecting the new skin while it is 
being grown, underneath the burn. 
Hence these blisters must not be prick- 
ed or disturbed or infection may set 
in and in some cases a few hours of 
delay are fatal. While it is easiest to 
be burned with an electric pad, the 
same danger applies also to a hot 
water bottle. If the water is too hot 
it is dangerous. We know of people 
who have had to have limbs ampu- 
tated because of burns. In some cases 
this has happened even in hospitals, 
where nurses and doctors were al 
hand. It must also be kept in mind 
that while heat is exactly the thing 
for many ailments it is exactly the 
wrong thing for many others. For 
instance in a case of ulcerated tooth 
or Other inflammation heat may make 
the matter worse whereas an ice pack 
or cold compress would scatter the 
infection. Such cases however should 
not be neglected, as the infection is 
liable to lodge anywhere in the body 
—usually at some weak point—and 
cause any number of chronic troubles. 


ICE CREAM FOR SUMMER 

Not only do diet experts say ice 
cream is a good staple food but that 
it is of special value to undernourished 
persons. In addition it is one of the 
most welcome desserts on these hot 
summer nights. Of course the “store” 
kind is the least trouble but many pre- 
fer the homemade variety. Automatic 
refrigerators have done away with 
most of the labor in making ice cream 
but require special recipes since those 
for regular freezers will not give a 
smooth texture. Here is a good re- 
frigerator recipe: Cup sweetened con- 
densed milk; three-quarters cup 
water; cup whipped cream; one and 
a half teaspoons vanilla; and a little 
salt. Mix milk and water, add vanilla 
and salt, fold in whipped cream, turn 
into freezing trays and freeze. For 
special flavors strong coffee may be 
substituted for the water or mint 
flavoring for the vanilla extract. It 
may be necessary to beat these mix- 
tures when about half-frozen to get 
the smoothness. 

TE rs 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
Where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish; but he that keepeth the 
law, happy is he.—Proverbs 29:18. 
rs 
STARS IN FLAG MANDATORY 


All of us know an additional star is 
placed in the flag every time a state 
is added to the Union; but how many 
know such action is mandatory? An 
act of Congress dating back to 1818 
provides that on admission of a new 
state to the Union one star shall be 
added. Such additions are required 
by that law to be made or to take 
effect on the Fourth of July following 
such admission. 


The Pathfinder 





WOMEN 


“OVERLOOK THE LITTLE THINGS 


With the divorce rate in the Unite! 
States increasing from year to yes 
those people who marry with the hop 
of living in everlasting marital bli 
are looking for some means of esca; 
ing the divorce court. One of the be; 
recipes for accomplishing that end j 
found in the four simple words “ove: 
look the little things.” This, inc 
dentally, is the advice of Distri 
Judge Thomas Francis Moran who h 
spent 24 consecutive years on th 
bench of Reno’s famous divorce court 
Although the 67-year-old jurist has 1. 
hard and fast rule to offer by whic! 
married couples may avoid divorce, |) 
says “it’s the little things that hapyx 
in everyday life that may lead to trou 
ble. If people would rise high enoug! 
intellectually and spiritually to ove: 
look the little things there would } 
no lack of harmony in married or fan 
ily life.” 


FOR HEALTHY HAIR 


Since hair is supposed to be wou 
an’s crowning glory, bobbed or no! 
bobbed, she has to keep it as beautifu! 
as possible. But scalp specialists, doc- 
tors and beauty experts are agreci 
that no amount of curling, cutting an: 
dyeing the hair will keep it healthy; 
they only improve it superficial!) 
There are only two fundamentals back 
of a healthy scalp and beautiful hair 
These two fundamentals are cleanli- 
ness and exercise. To have reall) 
beautiful hair a woman must keep her 
scalp clean and it must be massage 
frequently so that the blood will cir- 
culate freely and carry food to th 
hair roots, Frequent brushing | 
stimulate the scalp is necessary if th 
hair is to be kept in the best conditio: 


FAST GROWING BABIES NOT BEST 


Mothers who are proud of thei! 
fast growing babies and baby special- 
ists who prescribe foods, medicines 
and health procedures to have this 
same effect of rapid growth may be 
interested to know there is now a new 
view on the science of human grow!t! 
and nutrition. This new view is tha! 
young animals of any kind whic! 
grow most rapidly may not be th 
healthiest ones or destined to th 
longest lives, but that such rapi 
growth is likely, on the contrary, to 
mean early death and premature o/( 
age. In view of this new view, whic! 
seemingly is worth considering, 
are publishing the accompanying char! 
to show mothers everywhere the aver- 
age baby’s progress. But no mothe! 
need feel alarmed if her baby do 
not fit this chart: 

Two to four months, baby holds u 
its head. From one to three month» 
should gain five to eight ounces 4 
week. Three to five months, laug!> 
freely. From three to six mont! 





should gain four to six ounces a week 
Five to seven months, reaches for an 
holds toys. 


Six months, teeth usual! 
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2204—This ruffled dress is charmingly feminine in 
every detail—ruffles, tie and all—and just the thing 
for warm weather. Designed for 12 to 20 years and 
30 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 35g yards 39 inch fabric. 
9354—‘‘Truly smart’’ is the best way to describe 
this sports dress. The cape-sleeve, yoke and front 
panel are all in one. Designed for 14 to 20 years and 
32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 4 yards 36 inch fabric. 
2319—This pretty dress with its slenderizing cape 
conceals worrisome extra pounds. It is cleverly fitted 
by means of bodice and waistline darts, and the back 
is as good looking as the front view. Designed for 16 
to 20 years and 34 to 46 bust. A 36 requires 354 
yards 39 inch fabric. 

9367—Here’s a model that started out as a house 
dress but in thin materials it is good for general 
wear all summer long. Buttons are the only trimming 
ecessary. Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 
bust. A 16 requires 3 yards 36 inch fabric. 
9417—Little sister gets lots of sunshine in this 
cunning dress, and for cooler weather or dress-u 
occasions she just adds the guimpe with its puffed 
sleeves. Designed for 4 to 12 years. A 6 requires 
112 yards 36 inch fabric, 1 yard for guimpe 








Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
15e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
ditor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Also Called Tetter, Sait Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
up—Try a week’s free test 
of a mild, soothing guaran- 
teed treatment, which for 
30 years has been giving 


FREE TRIAL 


Eczema sufferers their “First Real Night’s Rest.” 
Write today—a postal will do. 
Address DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
241 Park Sq., Sedalia, Mo. 


AND HAY FEVER 


RELIEVED 2", 


I will send any sufferer a $1.25 
bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
satisfies send me £1.25. If not your report cancels charge 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kaneas 


GOITER FREE _ information. 10c 


— DIET CHART and Symptom Analysis send 
EPT. oF DIETETICS, 2129 Wes‘ern Ave., SEATTLE 





relieved by natural, satisfying 
diet to restore thyroid function. 


LATEST FASHIONS | 





begin to appear. Seven to nine months, 
sits alone. From six to 12 months 
weight should gain one to one and a 
half pounds a month. Ten to 12 
months, stands and says a few single 
words, Eighteen to 24 months, says 
short sentences. At 18 months should 
have about 12 teeth. At two years, 
should have 16 teeth. Two and a half 
years, 20 teeth. 


RULES FOR CAREER GIRLS 

Most girls seeking a business career 
have their own individual codes of 
etiquette and ethics. But just in case 
there are some who may be doubtful 
on some points, the following is a list 
of rules for girls aspiring to a career 
in the commercial world which was 


drawn up by Elizabeth Gregg Mac- 
Gibbon, who has been both an em- 


ployee and an emplover: 1. Be neat, 
be sweet, be clean. 2. Be attractive, 
but not seductive. 3. Be affable, but 
not amorous. 4. Be responsive when 
spoken to, otherwise silent. 5. Smile 
and act as if you like your job. 6. 
Don’t overdress. 7. Don’t wear red 
fingernails or dangling ear rings to 
work. 8. Don’t be shocked when he 
(the boss) doesn’t invite you to lunch, 
or When he does tender such an invi- 
tation. 


HELPFUL HINTS 

Don’t forget to scatter 
about the old garbage pail. 

After the porcelain sink has been 
thoroughly washed and allowed to 
dry stains can be removed by sprin- 
kling generously with cream of tartar 
and allowing it to stand for several 
hours. 

Don’t pack your chicken or fish 
dressings in too tightly because they 
expand considerably while baking. 

Cream will whip easier if the bow] 
and beater are placed in the refriger- 
ator until they are the same tempera- 
ture as the cream. Putting cold cream 
in a warm bowl makes the beating 
harder. 

Ice cream or other frozen desserts 
can be removed from the mold easily 
if a hot cloth is placed around the 
mold. 

Old ink spots can sometimes be re- 
moved by washing in hot lard. 

The old-fashioned lamp chimney is 
said to be toughened by boiling in 
weak brine. 

Hard boiled eggs can be cut neater 
if the knife is first moistened in water. 

Iron rust can be removed from 
clothes by moistening with lemon juice 
and salt and placing in the sun. 

Ee 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 

—A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

Act V, Scene 1. 


———-—- ~~ > __-—__—_- 


fresh lime 


“Here comes the bride!” Yes, and 
tagging not far behind are a long pro- 
cession of bills which the old man 
will be expected to foot. 

Maebianbrktes ' < - ¢ sips 

Curtains are things which are hung 
in a window to keep the neighbors 
from seeing vou watch them. 


FRE 
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Mercolized Wax 





Keeps Skin Young 


Absorb blemishes and discolorations using 
Mercolized Wax daily as directed. Invisible 
particles of aged skin are freed and all 
defects such as blackheads, tan, freckles and 
large pores disappear. Skin is then beauti- 
fully clear, velvety and so soft—face looks 
years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. At all leading druggists. 
Phelactine removes hairy growths 
—takes them out—easily, quickly 
and gently. Leaves the skin hair free. 


Powdered Saxolit 






Reduces wrinkles and other age-signs. Sim- 
ply dissolve one ounce Saxolite in half-pint 
witch hazel and use daily as face lotion. 


TAKE YOURPICK 
12 


ANY FIVE 
112 





OF THESE MAGAZINES 


Woman's World 
Mother’s Home Life 
Household Magazine 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
Home Circle 

Country Home 


Leghorn World 

Everybody's Poultry Mag. BIG ISSUES 
American Poultry Journal 

Illustrated Mechanics IN ALL 
Needlecraft 

Home Friend SAVE 


Poultry Tribune 
Plymouth Rock Mo. ef ‘ies 
Rhode Island Red Jol. 30° 4 to 50‘ 1 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines ! 
this club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 
address Mark an X before the five magazines of 
your choice. Cut out this ad and mail with your name 
address and only $1.50 (currency, coin or stamps if 
you wish) and receive these five magazines and 
Pathfinder each for one year. 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
Hardened Arteries ~ Stroke 


New discovery, a harmless, vegetable compound, has 
brought relief to hundreds of sufferers from high blood 
oressure, and its kindred ailments—hardened arteries, 
stroke, kidney and bladder inflammation. 

Guaranteed Relief. Utona is sold on a money-back guarantee. Write 
us describing your condition, and receive free litera- 
ture and full information. No charge or obligation. 

J Check These Symptoms. Associated with high 

blood pressure are headaches, dizziness, faintin 

spells, heart pains, cramps, numbness in arms — | 
legs, ‘‘pins and neediles’’ sensations--and others. 

Send NoM . Simply write for information as 

ij to the remarkable resuite UTONA has had in other 

cases. Delays are dangerous, leading to stroke 
and heart failure. Write today. 
NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY, 


677 insurance Exchenge Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Phususane 


CATARRH © SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 

stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 

hlegm -filled throat. Send Post Card or letter 

‘ior New Treatment Chart and Money-Back Offer. 

40,000 Druggists sell Hall's Catarrh Medicine. 
68rd year in business. . . Write today! 


F.J. CHENEY &CO., Dept. 136, TOLEDO,0. 
To Ailing 
WOMEN 


downhearted. If *« 





Get this 








t be discouraged or 
with bearing down pains, headaches, 4:27! \ 
backaches, ovarian pains, pains in abdomen, white 
painful or irregular periods accept a FREE trial ot! 
the famous Mrs. Summers’ Home Treatment which 
according to reports received has brought joyous new 
health to thousands similarly afflicted. Just send your 
name and address. Your package will be sent po 
paid ABSOLUTELY FREE. Send today. 


Summers Medical Co., Dept. PF, South Bend, Ind. 


fer 
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Where Does 


the Farm Dollar 
Go from Here? 


(Continued from page 1) 


P. Ayres, head of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., to apply this same test to the 
American farmers. What do you sup- 
pose he found? Did he find that the 
“average” farmer was well off and 
that we can let it go at that? No; he 
discovered the highly interesting, im- 
portant and disappointing fact that 
EVEN AMONG FARMERS there is ex- 
actly the SAME PROPORTION OF 
RICH people that there is among the 
other classes. Little has been said 
about the “rich farmers.” As a rule 
these farmers are good business men 
who are engaged in farming because 
they can make it pay. They are the 
same sort of men who make a success 
in other lines of business. And they 
MAKE IT ALL THE HARDER for the 
small farmers, who haven’t the capital 
or equipment or location which al- 
lows them to compete with the big 
farmers. It is the big farmers—the 
“rich” farmers—who cause the over- 
production. They regularly over- 
produce, because they do everything 
on such a big scale that they can make 
a profit even when the small farmers 
are producing at a loss. 

Getting down to figures, Col. Ayres 
finds that the richest 20 per cent of 
the farmers enjoy 49 per cent of the 
total income. Then the scale descends 
until we find that the poorest 20 per 
cent of the farmers receive only four 
per cent of the total income. These 
ratios are almost exactly the same as 
those which are found among the 
other classes of industry. In other 
words there is no more reason for 
speaking of the “average” farmer than 
there is of the “average” doctor, law- 
yer, merchant, etc. One doctor has a 
rich practice and is able to charge 
huge fees and make a fortune every 
year. The next one may labor just 
as hard and find difficulty collecting 
enough money to pay his running ex- 
penses. One merchant may employ 
several thousand people and may sell 
millions of dollars worth of goods 
every year and make big profits. An- 
other one a few blocks away may have 
to go bankrupt. These two extremes, 
and millions more of the same sort, 
make up the “average.” But there is 
little to be learned in examining what 
the “average” merchant does. The in- 
dividual merchant finds that none of 
the rules which are proved by the 
“averages” will apply to his own case. 
He has to figure his own business out 
for himself, and the “average” will 
never enable him to pay the bills that 
are due. 

The same thing applies to the farm- 
ers. The individual farmer can learn 
very little from watching what the 
“average” farmer is doing—the reason 
being that no two individual farmers 
produce the same things, reach the 
same markets, enjoy the same advan- 
tages of location, etc., or have to face 


the same obstacles. The figures as- 
sembled by the Cleveland Trust Co. 
are highly significant because they 
prove that the individual farmer may 
get very little benefit from the “aver- 
age” price of corn, cotton or any other 
product, when the “rich” 20 per cent 
of the farmers are able to secure 49 
per cent of the total income and the 
“poor” 20 per cent have to put up 
with only four per cent. In plain Eng- 
lish, it will take immensely more 
benefits than we can now see in sight 
to raise the “poor” farmers up to a 
decent level. The “averages” are cer- 
tainly improving—but we must not 
stop here. The farm problem is so 
complex that it cannot be solved on 
the doctrine of “averages.” We might 
as well say that the “average” height 
of farmers is five feet and 10 inches 
and hence that all farmers must wear 
suits of that size, and no other. The 
individual farmer has very little in- 
terest in such abstruse and theoreti- 
cal things as how tall the “average” 
farmer is. What he wants is a suit to 
fit himself—and more especially the 
money to buy it. The practical trouble 
is that when the farmer goes to buy 
that suit he finds that the cost is too 
much for him. This doesn’t worry 
the “rich” farmer. The “rich” farm- 
er can take care of himself, just as all 
rich people can. We are not wasting 
much sympathy on that class—for that 
very reason. But when we find that 
a sinall portion of the farmers are get- 
ting the big share of the incomes we 
say that this is something which will 
have to be corrected. 

The Cleveland Trust report says: 
“The distributions of income shown 
by our tables indicate that there are 
grave practical difficulties to be over- 
come in the task of securing and main- 
taining a more nearly equal distribu- 
tion of wealth and income.” This 
doesn’t mean any arbitrary or forci- 
ble seizure of the wealth of those who 
have it and the handing of it out to 
those who have none. That would not 
solve the problem for more than a few 
days, for the wealth would soon all 
be used up. What is meant is that the 
farmers must have their purchasing 
power built up again, so that they can 
furnish a market for the products of 
the other industries and so that every- 
body can be kept employed, at living 
wages. But this does not mean that 
we can be content to just look at the 
“averages” and let it go at that. The 
many millions of farm people who 
are BELOW that average must surely 
be helped up to the line. This country 
doesn’t want a farming industry which 
is just prosperous when “averages” 
are concerned. It is a shame that 20 
per cent of the farmers have to put 
up with only four per cent of the total 
income. We must keep at the problem 
until each and every farm family will 
have enough to live and thrive on— 
enough to raise their children in de- 
cency, enough to “lay by for a rainy 
day,” enough so that they can enjoy 
some of the luxuries which the rich 
enjoy—as well as the bare necessi- 
ties. The plain truth is that unless 
and until these millions of poorer farm 
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families get more money for what 
they produce, the stores are not going 
to sell the goods, the factories are not 
going to have the orders, the workers 
are not going to have the jobs, the 
banks are not going to make the loans, 
the stockholders and bondholders are 
not going to get their dividends and 
interest—and the government is no! 
going to get its revenue in sufficient 
volume to pay its bills. A great many 
people are so high and mighty that 
they think it makes no difference how 
poorly the bulk of the farmers have to 
live. How little do they realize th 
cold fact that when their own income 
is cut down it is because those mil- 
lions of human beings who are below 
the “average” are just living along 
from day to day on a “subsistence” 
basis, or as public charges on some 
sort of “relief.” 

This is admittedly a difficult prob 
lem. It is not something which wil! 
be solved over night by some simpk 
and easy method, such as the waving 
of a magic wand or other hocus-pocus 
A great many able brains have tackled 
the problem in the past—and the, 
have hardly made a start. Francis P. 
Garvan, head of the Chemical Found: 
tion, says chemistry is going to reliev: 
the farming industry from the “para 
sites” which now suck its blood 
meaning the bankers, the tax gatherers 
and the government. Louis Tabe: 
Master of the National Grange, says: 
“The farmers must grow every plant 
and every product in the United States 








which can be grown here.” He isn’t 
bothering much about that elusive 


“foreign market.” If our farmers hav 
to wait for that they’ll die waiting. 
For the month of April an “unfavor- 
able” balance of trade was recorded- 
for the first time since August, 1933. 
Here’s the picture: Exports were only 
$164,000,000 for the month, compared 
with $179,000,000 a year ago, and im- 
ports had jumped to $171,000,000, com- 
pared with $147,000,000 a year ago. 
We are therefore actually BUYING 
MORE from abroad than we did two 
years ago, and are SELLING LESS. 
This may be good diplomacy—bu! 
business men complain that it is not 
good business. However, the avowed 
purpose of the New Deal is that th: 
United States shall help the other na 
tions to get on their feet, so that, late: 
on, they can buy more of our surplus 
production. The President has re 
moved George N. Peek, who was spe 
cial adviser to the government on for- 
eign trade. This is a good move for 
the reason that Mr. Peek—being 2 
typical “business man”—was most o! 
the time taking a stand directly oppo- 
site to that of Secretary of State Hull, 
who has the very difficult job of nm 
gotiating separate trade treaties wilh 
all the other nations. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is 
more enthusiastic than ever over his 
“normal granary” plan. Whether th: 
AAA or some modified form of go\ 
ernment control is maintained, he says 
this control must not and cannot ! 
abandoned, or we shall sink back [to 
the condition which existed before th 
New Deal came into being. Secretar) 
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Wallace says “the leaders of the Unit- 
ed States have been fed on the indi- 
vidualism of the Bible” and he thinks 
this has led us astray. He says his 
“normal granary” plan is_ nothing 
more than “the Joseph plan” in Bibli- 
cal times, brought up to date. That is: 
“Our agricultural policy is an adjust- 
ment policy providing for increases 
when such increases make for the wel- 
fare of the consumer, and decreases 
when such decreases make for the wel- 
fare of the producer. It is and must 
always be a flexible policy.” Secre- 
tary Wallace points out that in spite 
of the very low prices of farm prod- 
ucts in 1932, this did not prevent the 
formation of bread lines in the city: 
In fact such low prices “helped put 
the breadlines there, because farmers 
were unable to buy city goods and 
services.” The doctrine of “scarcity,” 
which has met with so much criticism, 
he declares, has not reduced the 
amount of available products whatever 
but has merely “reduced those moun- 
tainous surpluses and struck at the 
waste of overproduction.” In the old 
days, he says, our surplus products 
found a ready market abroad—but the 
war changed this. Hence it was folly 
to keep on raising more farm prod- 
ucts, When there was no way to dis- 
pose of them. Instead of there being 
a “searcity” now, Secretary Wallace 
states: “Despite the worst drought 
in our history, we shall have on 
July 1 this year a larger wheat 
carryover than we had in any of the 
so-called prosperous years between 
1919 and 1928, and there will be a 
cotton carryover nearly twice the nor- 
mal. Present indications are that there 
will be harvested in the United States 
this year 40,000,000 acres more of 
crops than were harvested last year. 
Last year, despite the drought, agri- 
culture was within 15 per cent of the 
1929 production, The question is, will 
industry do as well? We know that 
although the farmers’ share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar has risen since 
1933, it is still well below the pre-war 
limitation specified in the adjustment 
act.” Secretary Wallace warns that 
we must not merely arrange to secure 
better prices for the farmers but at 
the same time we must put an end to 
the “mining of the soil” by over-crop- 
ping and must put in force other soil- 
conservation policies which will stop 
the erosion, the dust storms and the 
floods. “Gradually,” he concludes, “we 
will build a land policy which will put 
an end to senseless exploitation of our 
resources” and which will return the 
poor land to forests, recreation parks 
and game preserves. 
SE te De) 

FAMOUS DOLL HOUSE EXHIBITED 

A miniature fairy castle which origi- 
nated some 10 years ago for the pleas- 
ure of a famous movie actress is now 
well started on its way on a globe- 
circling trip which will occupy three 
years or more. This exhibition tour 
will take in every important city of 
the United States and abroad and will 
serve a double purpose—it will per- 
mit people to view this famous $435,- 
000 miniature house and it will raise 


funds for the crippled children of the 
world. Proceeds from the small fee 
charged for the privilege of seeing it 
will be turned over for the benefit 
of the children in the country in which 
the exhibition is held. 

As viewed by the public it rests on 
the edge of make-believe cliff. It 
measures nine feet square by 14 in 
height, contains 11 rooms, weighs over 
6,000 pounds and contains over 200,000 


pieces not counting the rivets. Each 
room illustrates a fairy story and is 


complete with furniture and other de- 
tails including chandeliers and elec- 
tric lights glowing (tiny bulbs not 
much larger than a grain of wheat). 
A chapel with stained glass windows 
has been described as the most beau- 
tiful achievement in miniature archi- 
tecture. A gold organ, 15 inches high 
and operated by electricity, plays real 
tunes and every few minutes chimes 
ring out from the steeple. In the gar- 
dens are fountains that play, a night- 
ingale that sings, a weeping willow 
that weeps, fish (tiny guppies) that 
swim about and a rock-a-bye tree 
which really rocks a doll in a jewel- 
studded cradle. 

Plans for this fantastic house began 
more than 30 years ago when the 
father of litthe Kathleen Morrison— 
now known to millions of movie fans 
as Colleen Moore—whittled a small 
doll house from a cigar box for her. 
From that time on she constantly 
dreamed of and planned for a similar 
house on a somewhat larger scale. 
From time to time she gathered fur- 
nishings and fixtures for it from all 
parts of the world but the actual con- 
struction did not begin until she had 
been recognized as a movie star. It 
was completed a few months ago when 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, the President’s 
mother, laid the golden cornerstone. 

About 10 years ago she was serious- 
ly injured while making a picture and 


in the months which followed her 
most faithful and constant visitors 
were the crippled children of the 


hospital. She then resolved that some 
day she would do something worth- 
while for all such children and her 
opportunity came when the fairy 
house was completed. Success of the 
venture in the cities already visited 
has aroused high hopes that more than 
$1,000,000 may be realized for the aid 
of unfortunate children 
SIE PE 
SISTERS UNDER THE SKIN 

Primitive ways of the Indian maid- 
ens of old differed but little from those 
of their white sisters of today. Ara- 
paho girls kept a good supply of 
“sweet-smelling” leaves on hand for 
their garments and perfume made 
from weed seeds for their hair. In- 
stead of a tiny compact the Arapaho 
damsel carried a toilet case made of 
animal hide in which she kept her 
paints, powder and perfume together 
with a hair-parter, a porcupine-tail 
brush, earrings and other jewelry. 
Indian mothers taught their daughters 
proper deportment and warned them 
to pay no attention to flirtatious young 
braves who sought to attract their at- 
tention by mirror flashing, etc. 





Doctor’s Prescription 
Stops Craving for 
Liquor 





A doctor’s prescription successfully used 
for years in hospital treatment for those ad- 
dicted to the use of alcohol, is now offered 
to the public for home treatment. It is harm- 
less and can be taken in tea, coffee, food o1 
any other liquid with or without the user’s 
knowledge. Kemoves the craving for liquo1 


and builds up the resistance. 
saved and brought back 
ness. The 


Many loved ones 
to a life of useful 
treatment costs nothing if it fails. 


Write Western Chemicals, Ine Dept. 187, 
Vance Building, Seattle, Washington, for a 
FREE trial and full particulars. It will be sent 


immediately in plain wrapper. Do it today 


Milford Sanitarium 


MILFORD, KANSAS 


This institution, devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of men suffering from prostate disease 
offers them the same surgeons and identical treat- 
ment that for 17 years has made Milford famous 
for the Compound Operation and treatment 


Pains in the lower back, hips, and leg for- 
getfulness, low vitality, sleeplessness, night- 
rising, and bladder trouble are a few of the 
symptoms of prostate disease. 
If you have any of 
BOOK Symptoms you should send 
for our Free Book. It costs 
you nothing so don’t neglect it! Send today 


Your book will be mailed in a plain envelope 
free of cost. 


Our fee greatly reduced. 
MILFORD SANITARIUM 
MILFORD, 
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Dept. B KAN. 





Free for Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 


rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any rem 
edy under the Sun, send for this free trial 
If you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 395-W Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES «i 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition be The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & 
Gardens, | yr. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. 
Household, 2 yrs. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. 
Screen Play, 1 yr. rts Afield, 1 yr. 
True Confessions he Pathfinder 


The 4 magazines in this club 1 Fo include Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance te 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C 








Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 


Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Open Road (Bess). 2 yrs. 
IE ) nem ay s World, 2 yrs. 





YOU CAN GROW NEW HAIR 
At home, with my simple, guaranteed treatment 
Write for PROOF that KansOil ends dandruff, fall- 
i hair and actually grows new hair where there is 
tii) life left in the roots. Free booklet, ‘“‘Scalr 
Health’’ and details by return mail. 
THE CLARA BELLE ATKIN CO., Inc.. 

Suite D-459, Sexton Bidg., Minneapolis. Minnesota 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK ON 


PROSTATE GLAND 


Safe, inexpensive home treatment guaranteed to give 
relief or money back—Used by many doctors. No druge 
@LANRAY CORP., Dept. F, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Totally blind for nine years John 
Seaman of Gallitzin, Pa., can now 
see again after a delicate operation in 
Jersey City. His hands looked like 
“pillow cases” at first sight and his 
nurse seemed to be a “giantess.” A 
sunset to John is now “more beauti- 
ful” than he had dreamed from the de- 
scriptions of it, and people he saw on 
the streets from the hospital window 
looked like “people from Mars.” John, 
now 19, had one eye blinded by a poke 
with a stick and the other with an 
exploding firecracker, and though he 
entered St. Joseph’s School for the 
Blind and was a leading student, he 
never lost hope of eventually regain- 
ing his sight. 

The famous “bunch of Keys” greet- 
ed their 20th birthday with mixed 
emotions. The first quadruplets to 
reach such an advanced age, Mary, 
Roberta, Mona and Leota are sopho- 
more at Baylor university in Texas. 
They dress alike and all play the saxo- 
phone with Mona possessing the added 
accomplishment of being able to play 
the piano and Leota of being an ac- 
tress. She did a lot of that sort of 
work at the Baylor university Little 
Theater during the past year. This 
summer the girls, who are the daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. Flake Keys of 
Hollis, Okla., are going to tour the 
cities of North Carolina to do a series 
of musical numbers as a real honest- 
to-goodness sister act. 

King Peter II of Yugoslavia lives 
much the same sort of life other boys 
of his age lead except that no one can 
spank him unless given permission to 
do so by his royal mother. The 11- 
vear-old monarch 
spends his morn- 
ings in study, his 
favorites being 
spelling, composi- 
tion, history and 
drawing. He hates 
mathematics bot- 
any and geography 
but has to study 
them just the 
same, Young Peter 
is of a serious 
turn of mind and 
adopts a fatherly 
attitude toward 
his two younger 
brothers, fre- 
quently scolding 
the middle one, 
Tomislav, for being so careless with 
his clothes that they will be unfit to 
hand down to Andrew when he has 
outgrown them. Three afternoons a 
week a group of Beograd school boys 
come into the Palace grounds to join 
him in gymnastics, and in vacation 
time he goes to the lakes or the shores 
of the Adriatic to swim, row, fish and 
shoot. He has killed many a hare 
and pheasant with the miniature shot- 
gun his late father gave him and is 
quite content to sit with a rod in his 
hand waiting for a fish to bite. 

As so many stories start out—“They 








Peter II 





laughed when” Pvt. Charles E. Ogles- 
by told the fellows in the barracks at 
Fort Riley, Kans. he was going to 
hitch-hike to Washington to obtain 
an appointment to West Point. Now 
he is laughing at them because his 
congressman in the capital took a 
fancy to him and arranged for him to 
go to the Point on July 1. The tall, 
stalwart and good-looking private 
passed his mental and physical ex- 
aminations and in a short time will 
be in training to become an officer. 
He is a youth of 20 who went into the 
army on finishing high school at 
Aurora, Mo. 

Even though he said little while 
here Roger Echegut will take back to 
aris with him many a wide-eyed im- 
pression of America. He is the 14- 
year-old “ambassador of good will” 
who came over on the Normandie 
bearing the greetings of the boys of 
Paris to the boys of New York. Prob- 
ably the real reason why this Parisian 
youth with the mop of wavy black 
hair and dark eyes spoke few words 
was the fact he knows no English at 
all and the American youth who was 
chosen to be his escort while in this 
country had only studied French for 
two years. Roger had never been out- 
side of Paris until the French Line 
and the Paris Soir offered him this 
trip to the States. Short and stocky 
with the bloom of health very evident 
in his face Roger proudly revealed his 
father was a house painter in the 
French capital, 

Mrs. Elsbeth H. Vaughan of St. Louis 
who has been awarded the Florence 
Nightingale Medal by the Internation- 
al Committee of the Red Cross at Ge- 
neva, is the only American among the 
20 nurses receiving the coveted medal 
this year. At present Mrs. Vaughan is 
assistant director of the American Red 
Cross Nursing service and it was on 
the basis of her work in the World 
war and with the Red Cross since then 
that the honor was bestowed on her. 

The first wife of a French President 
to visit the United States, Mme. Albert 
Lebrun, was most excited over her first 
sight of New York as she came into 
the harbor on the liner, Normandie. 
The spires of lower Manhattan she 
called “minarets,” the city was a 
“dream,” the harbor “admirable” and 
American women “delicieuses.” She 
confessed she had never seen anything 
like the view from the Empire State 
building and when asked if she wasn’t 
afraid of New York’s ‘gangsters, re- 
plied with a negative twist of her 
wrist, “Pas du tout.” A slightly-built 
woman, with a constant smile and an 
air of simplicity about her Mme. Le- 
bvun was the former Marguerite 
Nivoit, daughter of a former director 
of the National School of Mines. The 
interviews she had in New York and 
Washington were reputed to be the 
first she has ever given and to someone 
she confided she found them most im- 
pressive. In France she is interested 
in missionary work and relief work, 
but never “in things political.” For 
after all she is merely “the wife of 
the President.” 

Considering herself an ugly duck- 
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Rube—Do you believe in metempsycho 
sis? 

Arb—Let’s have that again, please? 

Rube—It’s like this. According to tha: 
theory my soul, after I get through with it, 
may inhabit the body of a jackass. 

Arb—Well, I don’t know any plac: 


where it would feel more at home. 


ling, Harriet Mary Heckman of Glou 
cester, N. J., would rather face death 
at the point of the plastic surgeon's 
knife in an effort to be beautiful than 
live the way she is now. She says, “| 
want to be made over. I don’t wan! 
to live any longer as I am.” And go 
ing into details from that point shx 
revealed she wants to lose 85 pounds 
weight, five inches of height and to 
have a new nose and hair. 
——— 


PLIMSOLL’S MARK ON SHIPS 


Not everyone can make a mark in 
the world to live on after they are 
gone as did Samuel Plimsoll, British 
politician and reformer. His efforts 
toward reform were chiefly to in 
prove the lot of seamen and it was 
through his efforts that Parliameni 
adopted the shipping act of 1876. This 
provided for strict ship inspection ani 
eliminated many unseaworthy craf! 
known as “coffin ships” which were 
often overloaded and over insured by) 
unscrupulous owners. And to this day 
a mark on the hull of a ship indicat- 
ing the limit to which it may be load- 
ed safely is known to sailors the worl 
over as the Plimsoll Mark. 

——__.-____. 
IT SOUNDED DIFFERENT 


Recently a girl we know found an 
old love-letter which her father had 
written to her mother when they were 
courting. The daughter copied the 
letter off, signed a man’s name to !! 
and mailed it to herself. Then sh 
showed it to her father. There wis 
an explosion like that of an eruptin¢ 
voleano. The father could scarce!) 
express himself. He blurted out: 
“That fellow is the biggest fool I ever 
heard of. You better not let him come 
poking around here or [ll mak 
mincemeat of him. We don’t wan! 
such a simp in our family, Any ding 
busted, fat-headed idiot who wou!’ 
write such a mess of silly, sickly ho:- 
wash to any girl deserves to be duc! 
ed in a mudhole—and Id like to do | 
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_ Advertising is th which brings prodacer 
<.% pea and worker together. With | 
goller ane ‘aver, Pi der, this bonoes offers a rare 
















in the fewest words possible and broad- 
Ask for classified advertising rate 
IATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





AGENTS 
IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for ambitious 1 men! 


Wear, 
tailored-to-measure clothes, 
make up to $10 Day without canvassing. Experience 
unnecessary. Free Suit offer. Low prices. Quick 
sales. Free outfit. Permanent! Fairbanks Company, 
2240-C Wabansia, Chicago. 
BOIH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
USED CORRESPONDENCD COURSES AND BOOKS 


Soid, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee ienutein. Pisgah, Ala. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING “a 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 PRINTS for 25c. For 
50c we will include new Verichrome roll to fit_your 
Kodak. Nu Gloss Photo Co., Box 590, Scranton, Pa. _ 
ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
enlargements 25c coin. Reprints 3c. Immediate 
Service. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, Minn 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 25c. 8 prints and 


free 8x10 enlargement coupon. Reprints 3c. Geppert 
Studios, Dept. 110, Des Moines, Iowa. 





introduce ‘‘Fairbanks’’ 

















20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls de- 
veloped with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, May- 
wood, Ill. ee ie 
FILM DEVELOPED, 8 prints, 2 enlargements, linen 
finish—25c silver. Rapid Studio, Wells, Minn 
FROG RAISING __ oa 
RAISE FROGS FOR US! We supply stock and buy 
what you raise. No experience necessary. Backyard 


pond starts you. Frog Canning Company. (145-H) 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 
MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. 
Graves, Pres., 1300 Harrison, Dept. T-918, Chicago. 
MEDICAL 


SORES. AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, 


MINERAL SPECIMENS 


MINERALS AND BOOKS for students, prospectors, 
collectors, cutters, etc. The Gem Shop, Box 7970, 
Helena, Montana. 








Free, 140 
Wisconsin. 











be OPPORTUNITIES 
MONEY! 


} Best money getter of them ail, chance of 
a lifetime. Information mailed for 25c coin. Leon 
Daugherty, Courier Building, Lincoln, Illinois. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE } LARGE com- 

mercial possibilities. Write immediately for infor- 
mation on how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters 
Clarence A. O’Brien, 698-L Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








PERSONAL _—s— 
LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the World’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people 
correspondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.”’ 
Photos, Descriptions Free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 








lake, Ill. 
LONESOME? Sweetheart awaits you. Members 
everywhere. Many wealthy. 16-page Club Maga- 


zine, 30 photos, 10c. 
scriptions, complete, 50c. 
Portland, Oregon. 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 

nationwide service for refined people who want 
select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 988, Jacksonville, orida. 


LONELY? Write today for Free Descriptions desir- 

able ladies, oop tenes everywhere (many wealthy) 
seeking congenial mates. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San 
Francisco, California. 


DEJECTED? BLUE? Join our ‘Happiness Circle.’ 

Acquire new friends. Send stamped addressed en- 
velope for details. Address: Dept. A, Box 107, Grand 
Central Annex, New York. 


LONELY? Hundreds wish correspondence, merriage 
Many state they are wealthy. Descriptions free. 
Write quickly! Box 370, St. Louis, Missouri. 


LONESOME? Book of Photos and descriptions Free 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB— Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
Write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


LONELY? 50 select marriageable correspondents 
State age, wishes. 50c. John Hodson, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin. 

LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, with money craves 


, friendship. Please write. Gladys Fore, S-Club, Ox- 
ford, Fla. 


150 latest names, addresses, de- 
Western Heart, B-5335-P, 











Reliable 
If lonely, 





“FIDELITY” Links Together Congenial Souls. ‘‘Dis- 

( tinctive Individualized Service.’ Information 
Sealed). Box 128-Pf, Tiffin, Ohio. Mies 

LONESOME? - Congenial correspondents. List ten 
cents. Box 835. ala, Florida. 


MAN, ROMANTIC, has money wants nice sweetheart 
Write at once, S-Club 55. Oxford, Fla. 
TEACHERS REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS: MANY VACANCIES REPORTED to you 


by new placemen 
Wichita ate t plan. Treweeke Assn., 393, 





TOBACCO 


SELECTED CHEWING OR SMOKING 5-75c. Manu- 
- facturers Pormula and Flavoring Furnished. United 
armers, Hymon, Ky. 
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FOREIGN TABS 





Students in German universities will 
be delayed three years in getting their 
decrees because of the compulsory 
two years they must spend in the 
army and labor service and the year 
spent in the college on a study of 
Nazi doctrines. 

Two English saints, Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop John Fisher, the first 
since the Reformation, were proclaim- 
ed at canonization services in St. 
Peter’s by the Pope. 

The 22-year-old leader of a band of 
criminals, Alexander Kapusko, was 
executed after his trial in Rostov-On- 
Don, Russia, and a group of the young 
thieves sentenced to prison. 


Since Fascism came to Italy in 1922 


as 


the government has concluded 1,087 
treaties of varying nature with 59 
countries. 


Lawrence of Arabia, recently killed 
in an accident in England, left an 
autobiography of his life in the Royal 
Air Force, but because of the com- 
ments made on the Force, it cannot 
be published until 1950. 

The German Supreme Court reject- 
ed the appeal from the beheading sen- 
tence passed by a lower court on Frau 
Charlotte Juenemann, 24, for allowing 
her three children to starve while she 
caroused in Berlin’s night life. Reichs- 
fuehrer Hitler is the last hope of the 
expectant mother, whose husband is 
in an insane asylum. 

A committee on social reform pro- 
posed to the government a program 
providing for a definite vacation for 
each worker in Sweden together with 
regulations for discharge notices and 
sick leave. 

—_—_——_-- oe ————_______. 
LITTLE DROPS 
Little drops of water 
When allowed to stand 
Breed the pesky skeeter 
In the pleasant land. 





WANTED 


PARTNER WANTED WITH CASH CAPITAL for suc- 
cessful fox farm. Investment opportunity. Onon- 


daga Fox Farm, Georgetown, N, Y. 
Photos and P.O. addresses of rich and 


MARRY RIC handsome men and women who wish to 


| marry sealed free. SUCCESS CLUB, Bex 1787, MILWAUKEE, wis. 


| ASTHM rR 


SINUS @ BRONCHITIS 
HAY FEVER @ Catarrh 
Scientific home treatment desi 
eases. No Narcotics, Offered 


ed to treat root of these dis- 

y practicing physician thirt 
years. Particulars Free. Write: DR. DAVID FRIEDMAN, 
Dept. BA, 6425 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
ap expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
@ost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville. Tenn. 


4 Old Leg Trouble 


Viscose Method heals many old leg sores 

















caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for 
TRIAL. Describe the trouble and get FREL 


BOOK. Dr. P. Clason Viscose Co., 140 
N. Dearborn St., _Chicago, iil. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men,feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga, 
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AND OTHER MAKES 


Tireusersthroughoutthe UnitedStates| 
declare that our standard brand, thor 
oughly repaired tires give them LONG 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE and save 
a. them money, 
7 The vast busi- 
ness we do an- \\ 4 
nuallyis evidence 
of the excellent 
values given our 
customers for 18 
years. You cande- 
— on our tires, 


Tires T 
5§83x454$3.4 
3 4x4 dy 3.4 
3.65 


HEAVY nn TRUCK TIRES 


figh Wh 


; 


we 
Bear Sen Se 
bed 
e 
oo 


Soe 


32x6 


Eds 


Size Tires Tubes bo 
600-20 $3.75 $1.65 
650-20 


1.96 
700-20 §.95 2.95 
750-20 6.95 3.76 


ALL OTH 
Evie al UEALERS WANTED 
SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on cach tire ordered. 4.00 
jon each Truck Tire.) We ship balance C.O.D. Deduct & percent if 
cash is sent in full with order. We reserve the right to substitute 
jone brand for another when necessary. ALL TUBES BRAND NEW 
GUARANTEED. Guard against price advances—Order Now! An 
tire failing to give 9 months’ service will be replaced at half price 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO., Cast. 2056- PZ 
-59 Cottage Grove Ave. 


=i FQ DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderfui Treatment 
for pile suffering. 


PP as 
oat oe Mens 


B28. “$2 
900-20 10. gf: 
976-20 13.95 6. 


Dada auWHWWNOwE 


“ 
A@uncoouuusuan 
se pst tp pt Pt > 


Go bs to me ee ee OOOO 
AAAAAnAMA AAA AAA AAAaag 


If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

the day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page C& Co. » 9176-2 I 9176-Z Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


QUIT TOBACCO 


The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City is now offering 
a NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and wo- 
men banish quickly all desire for smoking, chewing or snuff 
Thousands have already proved success of this 
New Easy Way. Write today for Free Booklet 
Accept no substitutes. Write Health Remedy Products, 
Dep. 105 Manufacturers Exch. Bide... Kansas City, Mo. 


CONTROL Disease 


of Blood 
An effective treatment against disease of blood. 


Used for 60 
years. Home treatment. Hundreds of Testimonials 








What 
ever the cause, however far advanced, write for FREE Book 


JOHN ‘STERLING REM! REMEDY CO., Dept. 6, , Kansas City, Mo. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. R-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


We'll Buy it For You 


Yes, the Pathfinder will give you the money with 
which to buy those things you have so long wished 
for. Maybe it is new clothing you want; perhaps it’s 
a new radio or, your car or your home may be in 
need of repairs. Possibly you would like to have some 
help in catching up on some of your bills. No mat- 
ter what you need more money for, let us help you 
earn it just as we are now helping hundreds of others 
to establish a permanent spare time income. Many 
are earning $25 and more a month EXTRA CASH 
MONEY through the plan we offer to you. 


NOW is the time to ACT 


We want a representative immediately in every 
community to take care of our subscription business 
to receive renewals and obtain new subscriptions for 
the Pathfinder, America’s fastest growing magazine 
in spare time. We don’t give you “‘premiums”’ like 
so many concerns do, but pay you for your effort: 
in CASH which you can spend as you wish. Write 
today for details—there is no obligation and no ez- 
perience or investment is required 

Use your scissors here - — 
Subscription Manager, D 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 

Please send me full particulars and free supplies 

I want wo make some extra money 








LUCIDS 


It was at a national convention of 
poets. “What inspired this dainty 
spring poem?” babbled a romantic 
girl, “I suppose it was daffodils and 
sweet violets?” 

“No,” responded the man who had 
won the heavy-weight poetic cham- 
pionship of the Middle West. “When 
I’m goin’ good, all I need is a big 
chaw of tobaccer.” 





Moe—What caused the coolness be- 
tween you and your girl friend? 
Less—A heated argument. 


Young Senator— When anybody 
comes around talking about some new 
theory you always endorse it. 

Old Senator—Yes. Id rather en- 
dorse it than have it explained to me. 


Rexford—I suppose you think I’m a 
perfect idiot? 
Roberta—Oh, none of us are perfect. 


Sowerbier—Shadbelly has a very 
wide acquaintance, hasn’t he? 

Frogmore—yYes, I saw her with him 
too yesterday, 





Weed—I had a great streak of luck 
this morning. I found a $5 bill in my 
old vest. 

Dornbos—Why, how could that 
happen? I thought you were mar- 
ried. 


Recruiting Officer—So you want to 
enlist, do you? Are you sure? 

Candidate—Yes, sir. I belong to the 
fighting Macguires and we never miss 
a scrimmage. I want to enlist for the 
duration of the war—or longer if it 
keeps up that long. 


Blowfish—So you went after that 
job, did you? I thought you believed 
that the office should seek the man. 

Rinsewater—I do, But this is an 
extra fat job and I was afraid it might 
get winded before it reached me. 


Elmer—If I should squeeze you 
would you squeal? 

Kitty—What do you take me for? 
Do you think I’m a doll? 


A stranger came along where a man 
was digging away as hard as he could. 
The stranger asked the man what he 
was digging for and the man replied: 
“For money.” The stranger was as- 


/ZUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBINGAY, 


tonished and asked: “When do you 
expect to strike it?” And the digger 
replied, as he spit on his hands: “Sat- 
urday, when they pay me off.” 


Hoax—The men who work in a 
brewery can drink all the beer they 
want to. 

Joax—I should think the boss would 
have his hands full. 


Hokus—In the good old days girls 
used to kiss and make up. 

Pokus—Yes, but nowadays they do 
the making up first. 





Collegian—I told Uncle Peasely that his 
business needed pepping up and that he 
was getting too old and feeble to attend to 
things. 

Friend—Did he take the suggestion in a 
kindly spirit? 

Collegian—He threw me out on my head 
and said he would wring my neck if I ever 
came around again. 


She—Darling, the diamond in this 
engagement ring is very small. 

He—Yes, I told the jeweler it was 
for the smatiest, nicest hand in the 
whole country and I wanted a ring 
to suit such a hand. 

She—Oh, that’s different. 


Jobyna—Last night Jim tried to put 
his arm around me three times. 
Tatiana—Some arm, I say! 


She—Do you believe in church lot- 
teries? 

He—Well, 
church. 


I was married in a 


“Man always reaps whatever he 
sows.” 

“Not always. You should see the 
crop of weeds growing where I sowed 
my flower seeds.” 


Visitor—Who are those three men 
standing together out there? 
Native—They’re three generations 
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of the Skidmore family. The rudd, 
old fellow with the heavy white hai; 
is Grandpa Skidmore. The middle 
aged one with the thin hair is his son 
The young fellow with the dissipated 
look and a-bald head is the grandson 


“Now, we will engrave the young 
lady’s name inside the ring, if you 
like, at no extra cost,” said the jewel- 
er, anxious to make a sale. 

“Well,” said the 
“if it doesn’t cost anything you migh: 
just put in ‘to my beloved’ and let it 
go at that.” 


Wife—Henry, you must have th: 
landlord come and see for himself th: 
damage the rains have done to ou 
ceilings, so the leaks can be fixed. 

Henry—I don’t dare to. If we onc 
let him in he’d see all the damage th: 
children have done to the rest of thx 
house and he’d throw us out. 





Srb—The saying is that fruit is 
golden in the morning, silver at noo: 
and leaden at night. 

Hrdlcka — That’s' perfectly — true 
Look at the trouble that Adam got int: 
by eating an apple after Eve. 

ee 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAUGH 

Paragraph in Helena (Mont.) Ind 
pendent—The lobster sheds the lining 
of 300 million dollars annually.” as its 
shell, frequently. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The national income which dropped 
from over $86,000,000,000 in 1929 to 
$49,500,000,000 in 1933 has increased tu 
approximately $60,000,000,000 yearly. 

Taxes on motor vehicles run well 
over $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The labor of 93,000,000 bees is re- 
quired to produce the tons of bees- 
wax used in making autos. 

The average age of World war vet- 
erans is now around 40 years. 

The total value of all farm lands and 
buildings in this country is estimated 
at close to $33,000,000,000. 

Some youngsters in Colorado two 
and three years old never saw it rail 
until recently. 

There are maintained by the rura! 
districts of the United States a total 
of 250 schools each with an average 
attendance of one pupil, 750 with two 
pupils, 1,500 with three pupils, 2,25! 
with four pupils, 3,000 with fiv: 
pupils, 16,000 with six or seven pupils 
nearly 52,000 with 12 or fewer pupils 
and 85,000 have a daily attendance of 
less than 17. 

There are now less than 60 per cen! 
as many children being born in Eng 
land as 30 years ago. 

From 1924 to 1930 births in the Un! 
ed States decreased an average 0! 
55,000 a year, and from 1930 to 195 
by 100,000 a year (but the decline |! 
the birth rate is expected to end wilh 
the recent increase in the number 
marriages). 

Washington had a “bonus marche! 
in 1810—he was John Leitzendorfer 





cautious young man, 











